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RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  BURMA 


THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  7,  1995 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  International  Relations, 

Subcommittee  on  Asia  and  the  Pacific, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  9:30  a.m.  in  room 
2172,  Raybum  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Doug  Bereuter  (chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order.  I  had 
hoped  since  the  beginning  of  this  Congress  to  hold  hearings  on 
Burma,  and  today  our  hearing  will  focus  on  primarily  the  political 
developments  in  Burma  since  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi  was  released  on 
July  10,  1995  after  6  years  of  house  arrest.  We  will  attempt  to  as- 
sess the  impact  of  her  release  on  human  rights  in  Burma  and  on 
U.S./Burma  relations. 

Since  the  subcommittee  dealt  with  the  Burmese  narcotics  produc- 
tion and  trafficking  at  length  in  a  hearing  on  June  21,  it  is  my 
hope  that  we  might  look  at  the  broader  range  of  U.S.  human  rights 
and  security  concerns  and  U.S./Burma  relations. 

By  the  way,  the  hearing  uses  the  term  Burma,  and  I  will  be 
using  the  term  Burma  throughout;  the  military  junta  SLORC 
changed  the  country's  name  from  Burma  in  1990.  This  was  after 
national  elections  that  had  overwhelmingly  elected  democratic 
forces  led  by  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi. 

Since  SLORC  was  an  illegal  regime,  the  U.S.  Government  consid- 
ers the  name  change  to  have  no  validity  and  so  that  is  the  reason 
we  will  be  using  the  term  Burma. 

My  statement  today  will  be  very  brief.  I  am  not  an  expert  on 
Burma,  and  I  am  anxious  to  learn  from  our  witnesses  about  what 
is  happening  in  that  country.  While  I  shared  the  relief  and  pleas- 
ure of  the  international  community  when  I  learned  of  Aung  San 
Suu  Kyi's  release,  the  release  also  raises  a  number  of  important 
questions.  Was  her  release  merely  part  of  the  military  junta's  pub- 
lic relations  campaign  to  improve  its  image  and  attract  foreign  in- 
vestment, or  does  it  represent  a  serious  step  toward  reconciliation 
between  the  military  and  democratic  forces  in  Burma?  How  free  is 
she  to  resume  her  previous  political  activities?  Finally,  how  should 
the  United  States  respond  to  this  development? 

I  am  also  interested  in  learning  about  the  reaction  of  Burma's 
neighbors  to  recent  developments  there. 

The  United  States  seems  to  have  allowed  itself  to  become  quite 
isolated  from  our  friends  in  the  region  on  Burma  policy.  Is  this  be- 
cause  we   are   the   only   country   willing   to    speak   out  forcefully 
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against  the  atrocities  there,  or  could  we  have  done  a  better  job  in 
selHng  our  policy  to  like-minded  countries  in  the  region? 

These  are  some  of  the  questions  on  my  mind  and,  I  am  sure,  on 
the  minds  of  my  colleagues  as  well.  I  look  for  analysis  and  guid- 
ance from  our  witnesses  today  to  help  us  assess  the  situation  in 
Burma. 

Before  I  introduce  the  witnesses  I  want  to  register  my  concern — 
I  would  say  reservations — about  the  upcoming  visit  of  Ambassador 
Madeleine  Albright  to  Rangoon.  While  as  a  general  rule  I  welcome 
dialog  between  the  United  States  and  countries  with  which  we 
have  serious  bilateral  differences — for  example,  China — I  believe 
we  must  evaluate  opportunities  for  dialog  in  a  rigorous  and  analyt- 
ical manner. 

It  strikes  me  that  the  goals  and  purposes  of  Ambassador 
Albright's  trip  may  not  have  been  thoroughly  considered.  Unless 
she  is  able  to  facilitate  a  meaningful  dialog  between  Burma's  dic- 
tators and  democratic  forces,  her  visit  to  Rangoon,  while  well  in- 
tended, may  be  seen  as  representing  another  example  of  ad  hoc,  al- 
most haphazard,  foreign  policy  formulation  processes  by  the  Ad- 
ministration. 

Ambassador  Albright  did  call  me,  and  we  had  a  brief  discussion 
about  her  intended  visit.  I  appreciate  that  early  notice  from  her 
that  she  intended  to  proceed  to  Rangoon  after  the  conference  in 
Beijing. 

I  hope  that  my  concerns  in  this  respect  are  mistaken.  I  look  for- 
ward to  Mr.  Wiedemann's  comments  on  this,  perhaps  setting  the 
record  straight,  but  that  is  my  initial  sense  and  concern. 

Our  first  panelist  is  Kent  Wiedemann,  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs.  Mr.  Wiedemann 
is  a  career  foreign  service  officer  with  extensive  experience  in  Asia, 
particularly  China.  Since  his  appointment  to  his  current  position  in 
May  1995  Mr.  Wiedemann  has  coordinated  U.S.  policy  toward 
China,  Taiwan,  Hong  Kong,  Mongolia,  Indochina  and  Burma.  Re- 
cently, Mr.  Wiedemann  also  served  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  the  National  Security  Council. 

I  am  also  looking  forward  to  the  testimony  of  our  second  panel, 
which  I  anticipate  will  bring  rather  different  perspectives  to  the 
issue  of  U.S.  policy  toward  Burma.  Holly  Burkhalter,  director  of 
the  Washington  Office  of  Human  Rights  Watch,  will  lead  off.  In  ad- 
dition to  running  the  Washington  office,  Ms.  Burkhalter  is  Director 
of  Advocacy  for  Human  Rights  Watch. 

A  frequent  witness  before  Congress  and  a  regular  contributor  to 
journals  on  human  rights  issues,  Ms.  Burkhalter  brings  to  the 
panel  years  of  experience  in  this  field  as  well  as  extensive  experi- 
ence in  interacting  with  Congress. 

Our  second  panelist  will  be  Ernest  Bower,  president  of  the  U.S.- 
ASEAN  Business  Council.  The  council  is  a  private  business  group 
dedicated  to  improving  U.S.  competitiveness  in  southeast  Asia.  For- 
merly executive  director  of  the  council,  Mr.  Bower  was  appointed 
president  of  the  organization  earlier  this  year. 

Dr.  Josef  Silverstein,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Rutgers  University, 
will  follow  Mr.  Bower.  Dr.  Silverstein  has  several  decades  of  experi- 
ence in  Burma,  beginning  with  the  Fulbright  Scholarship  in  1955/ 


56  with  degrees  from  UCLA  and  Cornell  University.  Dr.  Silverstein 
is  a  frequent  traveler  to  the  region  and  a  prolific  writer  on  Burma. 

Our  final  witness,  added  just  yesterday  at  the  special  request  of 
a  member,  knowledgeable  on  Burmese  affairs,  will  be  Thomas 
Vallely,  director  of  the  Indochina-Burma  Program  at  the  Harvard 
Institute  for  International  Development.  Mr.  Vallely,  who  has  been 
deeply  involved  in  developing  projects  in  the  region,  spent  the  bulk 
of  July  and  August  in  Burma  as  part  of  an  ongoing  research  project 
for  the  U.N.  Development  Program. 

Before  we  begin  hearing  from  our  witnesses  today,  I  would  like 
to  call  upon  other  members  of  the  subcommittee  who  may  come 
shortly,  but  turn  first  to  the  ranking  Democrat,  my  colleague  from 
California,  Mr.  Berman,  for  such  comments  as  he  cares  to  make. 
Mr.  Berman. 

Mr.  Berman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  thank  you  for  hold- 
ing a  hearing  on  a  very  timely  subject.  The  release  from  house  ar- 
rest of  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi  provides  some  hope  that  SLORC  is  loos- 
ening its  grip  on  the  Burmese  people,  but  I  think  there  is  reason 
to  remain  pessimistic  about  SLORC's  real  motivations  and  inten- 
tions. 

It  is  clear  the  regime  was  beginning  to  feel  isolated.  SLORC  was 
being  bypassed  by  the  region's  rapid  economic  growth;  they  were 
also  being  bypassed  by  regional  political  developments.  American 
diplomatic  recognition  of  Vietnam  as  well  as  Vietnam's  member- 
ship in  ASEAN  were  additional  signs  of  positive  regional  change, 
leaving  the  Burmese  military  junta  further  out  in  the  cold. 

Despite  violations  of  Western  efforts  to  impose  an  economic  and 
arms  embargo  on  Burma,  as  long  as  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi  remained 
imprisoned,  anyone  doing  business  with  Burma  was  tainted,  but 
releasing  her  is  not  the  same  as  permitting  democracy  to  flourish. 
There  are  no  indications,  that  I  am  aware  of,  that  the  SLORC  is 
loosening  its  heavy  hand  on  the  Burmese  people.  They  even  con- 
tinue to  restrict  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi's  activities. 

What  matters  is  not  the  release  of  one  person  but  whether  or  not 
the  junta's  generals  remain  intent  on  securing  their  dictatorial  con- 
trol of  the  political  system  and  sustaining  their  corrupt  economic 
benefits. 

I  do  have  to  say,  during  the  recess  I  had  a  chance  to  go  to  Japan, 
and  a  number  of  diplomatic  people  there  think  our  policy  to  isolate 
and  restrict  contact  with  Burma  at  this  particular  point  is  wrong, 
and  they  make  a  case  for  it,  so  I  will  be  particularly  interested,  as 
you  are,  in  what  this  excellent  panel  of  witnesses  will  have  to  say 
on  this  subject,  and  this  will  give  us  an  important  opportunity  to 
assess  the  appropriateness  of  our  present  policy  and  whether  there 
should  be  any  changes  in  it,  and  I  look  forward  to  the  hearing,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Berman.  One  of  our 
colleagues,  Dana  Rohrabacher  from  California,  is  probably  the  per- 
son on  the  whole  committee  who  has  spent  the  most  time  in 
Burma.  He  would  have  liked  to  have  been  here  at  the  beginning 
of  the  hearing.  He  is  co-chairing  a  hearing  in  the  Science  Commit- 
tee and  will  join  us  as  soon  as  possible;  and  I  indicated  to  him  that 
I  would  permit  him  to  make  an  opening  statement  as  soon  as  it  is 
convenient  in  our  schedule  today. 


Secretary  Wiedemann,  welcome.  We  look  forward  to  your  com- 
ments. ''Your  full  statement,  along  with  other  witnesses'  will  be 
made  a  part  of  the  record.  You  may  summarize  or  proceed  as  you 
wish. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  KENT  WIEDEMANN,  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY  OF  STATE  FOR  EAST  ASIAN  AND  PACIFIC  AF- 
FAIRS, U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

Mr.  Wiedemann.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the 
opportunity  to  appear  before  the  Asia  Pacific  Subcommittee  on  be- 
half of  the  Department  of  State  this  morning.  In  the  interest  of 
brevity,  I  will  read  a  condensed  version  of  my  remarks,  and  submit 
the  complete  testimony  for  the  record. 

The  release  of  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi  on  July  10  was  a  dramatic  de- 
velopment in  Burma.  After  years  of  determined  effort  by  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  the  international  community,  the  democracy  leader 
was  released  after  nearly  6  years  of  house  arrest. 

Importantly,  her  release  appears  to  be  unconditional.  She  has 
been  free  to  meet  with  family,  key  supporters,  the  press  and  other 
visitors.  She  has  been  remarkably  conciliatory,  even  magnanimous, 
we  think,  in  the  remarks  she  has  made  and  ner  posture  in  empha- 
sizing her  commitment  to  engage  in  a  dialog  with  the  SLORC  to 
seek  national  reconciliation. 

Aung  San  Suu  Kyi  has  also  called  upon  the  international  commu- 
nity to  remain  steadfast  in  support  of  democratic  change  for 
Burma.  That  change  will  remain  elusive,  we  believe,  unless  and 
until  the  SLORC  opens  the  dialog  with  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi  and 
other  opposition  figures  and  elements  that  would  aim  at  national 
reconciliation. 

Aung  San  Suu  Kyi's  release  does  not  diminish  our  serious  con- 
cerns about  human  rights  abuses  in  Burma,  and  we  will  continue 
to  press  the  SLORC  to  make  progress  on  these  issues.  Our  ultimate 
^oal  remains  the  same — a  stable,  democratic  Burma  that  respects 
international  norms;  but  we  do  not  hold  unrealistic  expectations 
that  the  SLORC  will  transform  itself  overnight,  nor  do  we  under- 
estimate its  intent  to  retain  its  grip  on  power  and  to  dictate  the 
pace  of  change. 

In  order  to  place  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi's  release  and  reemergence 
on  the  political  scene  into  context,  I  would  like  to  review  briefly  re- 
cent U.S.  policy  toward  Burma. 

In  November  1994  my  colleague.  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
Tom  Hubbard,  led  the  most  senior  U.S.  delegation  to  Burma  since 
1988  when  the  SLORC  usurped  power  in  Burma.  He  emphasized 
to  the  SLORC  the  strong  U.S.  interest  in  progress  in  human  rights 
democracy  and  counter  narcotics.  Since  Mr.  Hubbard's  visit  almost 
a  year  ago,  the  SLORC  has  had  a  decidedly  mixed  record  and  fallen 
short  of  the  kind  of  significant  progress  we  had  discussed  with  the 
SLORC  during  Tom  Hubbard's  visit  there  last  year. 

On  the  positive  side,  besides  the  release  of  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi 
was  the  release  of  some  130  other  political  prisoners,  including 
Aung  San  Suu  Kyi's  close  advisors,  Kyi  Maung  and  Tin  Oo.  How- 
ever, the  SLORC  has  not  yet  demonstrated  a  sincere  interest  in  na- 
tional reconciliation  and  respect  for  the  rights  of  the  Burmese  peo- 
ple as  a  whole.  The  SLORC  has  sought  to  marginalize  Aung  San 


Suu  Kyi  since  the  release,  including  keeping  her  from  participating 
in  the  national  constitutional  convention  that  is  set  to  reconvene  in 
October. 

Hundreds  of  political  prisoners  remain  jailed,  and  the  SLORC 
continues  to  arrest  Burmese  for  the  slightest  political  infraction. 
The  International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  closed  its  office  in 
Burma  at  the  end  of  July  after  being  unable  to  conclude  a  prison 
visit  agreement  with  the  SLORC. 

Burmese  citizens  are  routinely  rounded  up  and  forced  to  carry 
equipment  and  ammunition  for  the  Burmese  Army  and  to  engage 
in  forced  labor  on  infrastructure  projects.  We  understand  the 
SLORC  recently  introduced  an  internal  decree  that  would  call  for 
the  suspension  of  forced  labor  by  the  Army,  but  we  have  yet  to  see 
indications  that  this  is,  in  fact,  being  enforced. 

The  SLORC's  renewed  military  offensive  against  the  Karen  and 
Karenni  minorities  have  led  to  serious  humanitarian  concerns  and 
sent  more  than  10,000  refugees  fleeing  across  their  border  into 
Thailand.  The  Burmese  Army  has  also  lent  support  to  the  demo- 
cratic Karen  Buddhist  Army  which  launched  attacks  on  Karen  ref- 
ugee camps  inside  Thailand. 

We  cannot  ignore  the  narcotics  menace  from  Burma,  which  you, 
Mr.  Chairman,  mentioned  earlier  this  morning.  Burma  provides  an 
estimated  60  percent  of  all  the  heroin  that  scourges  our  commu- 
nities throughout  the  United  States.  On  the  positive  side,  the 
SLORC  followed  through  in  February  on  its  promise  to  allow  U.S. 
Government  experts  to  conduct  a  joint  opium  yield  survey  with  the 
participation  of  the  Burmese  Government. 

The  Burmese  Army  has  also  continued  to  attack  the  Shan  United 
Army  led  by  Khun  Sa,  the  narco  warlord,  and  the  Burmese  Army 
has  taken  significant  casualties  in  that  effort. 

Although  these  operations  have  disrupted  warlord  Khun  Sa's 
narcotics  production,  trafficking  and  overall  level  of  shipments 
across  Thailand  or  other  shipment  points,  we  believe  the  SLORC 
still  has  a  long  way  to  go  to  show  clearly  that  it  is  seriously  intent 
on  stemming  the  flow  of  narcotics  from  Burma. 

In  the  past  several  years  the  United  States  has  steadily  in- 
creased our  pressure  on  the  SLORC.  We  suspended  our  economic 
aid  program  and  have  urged  other  potential  donors  like  Japan  to 
limit  strictly  any  development  assistance  to  Burma.  We  do  not  pro- 
vide GSP  trade  preferences  and  have  decertified  Burma  as  a  nar- 
cotics cooperating  country,  which  requires  us  by  law  to  vote  against 
assistance  to  Burma  by  international  financial  institutions. 

This,  and  our  influence  with  other  countries,  have  in  practice 
prevented  most  assistance  to  Burma  from  the  IMF,  the  World  Bank 
and  the  Asia  Development  Bank.  Neither  Eximbank  nor  the  Over- 
seas Private  Investment  Corporation  provide  loans  or  insurance  for 
American  companies  selling  to  or  investing  in  Burma. 

The  United  States  has  not  had  an  ambassador  in  Burma  since 
1990.  We  refrain  from  selling  arms  to  Burma  and  have  an  informal 
agreement  with  our  G-7  friends  and  allies  to  do  the  same. 

The  Administration  has  strongly  supported  efforts  in  inter- 
national fora  to  condemn  human  and  worker  rights  violations  in 
Burma.  We  have  urged  the  United  Nations  to  play  an  active  role 


in  promoting  democratic  reform  through  a  political  dialog  with 
Aung  San  Suu  Kyi. 

These  measures  have  had  an  impact  on  the  SLORC,  we  believe. 
While  the  regime  has  sought  to  open  the  country  to  foreign  invest- 
ment and  tourism,  our  actions  and  those  of  like-minded  countries 
have  made  clear  that  Bunna  cannot  fully  reioin  the  international 
community  and  enjoy  its  benefits  until  fundfamental  changes  are 
made. 

When  the  President  welcomed  the  announcement  of  Aung  San 
Suu  Kyi's  release  July  10  he  stated  this  would  be  a  major  mile- 
stone in  Burma  only  if  it  leads  to  genuine  process  of  political  rec- 
onciliation and  the  eventual  installation  of  a  democratically  elected 
government. 

Our  objective  in  Burma  is  to  respond  to  the  release  of  Aung  San 
Suu  Kyi  in  a  way  to  help  the  process  of  democratization  and  to  pro- 
mote progress  on  other  U.S.  national  interests.  In  order  to  encour- 
age a  political  dialog  to  begin,  the  Administration  will  maintain  the 
existing  U.S.  measures  in  place  in  Burma  for  the  time  being.  In  the 
absence  of  genuine  political  reforms  in  Burma,  we  do  not  believe 
it  appropriate  to  resume  development  assistance,  to  restore  GSP 
benefits  or  resume  Eximbank  and  OPIC  programs. 

Of  greatest  impact,  we  would  also  continue  to  oppose  lending 
from  the  international  financial  institutions  and  seek  with  other 
friendly  governments  to  maintain  our  informal  arms  embargo. 

To  underscore  support  for  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi's  call  for  genuine 
dialog  toward  national  reconciliation,  U.S.  ambassador  to  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  Madeleine  Albright,  as  you  mentioned,  will  visit  Burma 
tomorrow  after  leading  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  U.N.  Fourth 
World  Conference  on  Women  in  Beijing. 

Ambassador  Albright's  principal  objectives  will  be  to  convev  U.S. 
views  of  the  situation  in  Burma  to  the  SLORC  in  the  wake  of  Aung 
San  Suu  Kyi's  release  and  to  reaffirm  U.S.  support  for  human 
rights  and  democratization.  She  will  also  meet  with  Aung  San  Suu 
Kyi  herself,  other  senior  Burmese  government  officials  and  rep- 
resentatives of  U.N.  agencies  operating  in  Burma,  such  as 
UNICEF,  the  UNDP  and  the  UNDCP. 

In  her  meetings  with  the  SLORC,  Ambassador  Albright's  mes- 
sage will  be  clear  and  direct.  The  United  States  welcomes  the  re- 
lease of  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi,  but  it  is  essential  the  SLORC  begin 
a  dialog  with  her,  other  democracy  leaders  and  the  ethnic  minori- 
ties. 

In  her  meeting  with  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi,  who  has  welcomed  the 
visit.  Ambassador  Albright  will  ask  for  tne  Nobel  Laureate's  eval- 
uation of  the  situation  in  Burma  and  the  outlook  for  progp*ess  to- 
ward democracy  and  respect  for  human  rights.  Make  no  mistake — 
Ambassador  Albright's  visit  does  not  represent  a  warming  of  our 
relations  with  the  SLORC.  She  will  carry  a  tough  message,  and  we 
have  so  informed  key  Asian  and  European  capitals. 

We  believe  that  Ambassador  Albright's  visit  provides  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  the  SLORC  to  signal  whether  it  intends  to  move 
forward  toward  reconciliation  and  democracy,  that  fundamental 
question,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  you  posed  in  your  opening  remarks. 

In  her  meetings  with  representatives  of  U.N.  agencies  operating 
in  Burma,  Ambassador  Albright  will  also  look  for  ways  the  United 


States  can  support  the  work  of  the  important  U.N.  programs  there. 
In  support  of  these  goals,  the  Administration  proposes  to  continue 
U.S.  support  and  funding  for  UNDP  and  UNDCP  activities  in 
Burma. 

Aung  San  Suu  Kyi,  who  worked  for  the  United  Nations  in  New 
York  at  one  time,  has  endorsed  the  development  and  the 
countemarcotics  objectives  of  these  organizations.  We  note  that 
UNDP's  programs  have  been  thoroughly  revamped  and  redirected 
at  meeting  the  urgent  needs  of  the  poorest  Burmese.  UNDCP, 
meanwhile,  is  working  to  address  the  ravages  of  the  drug  trade,  an 
affliction  for  Burmese  citizens  as  well  as  Americans. 

As  it  becomes  clear  how  the  SLORC  will  respond  to  the  olive 
branch  offered  by  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi  and  the  visit  of  Ambassador 
Albright,  the  Administration's  reaction  will  be  considered  and  ap- 
propriate. The  Administration,  however,  needs  the  flexibility  to  re- 
spond to  what  is  clearly  a  changing  situation  in  Burma. 

In  the  wake  of  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi's  release  we  do  not  want  to 
restrict  our  options.  Increased  sanctions  should  remain  one  of  those 
options,  but  we  must  also  make  clear  to  the  SLORC  that  punitive 
measures  can  be  avoided  if  they  continue  to  take  positive  steps  be- 
yond the  release  of  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi. 

What  the  Administration  will  do  in  the  coming  months  on  Burma 
depends  on  the  SLORC.  While  the  sanctions  legislation  under  con- 
sideration in  Congress  represents  a  serious  effort  to  address  con- 
tinuing violations  of  human  rights  in  Burma,  we  believe  it  would 
be  counterproductive  to  impose  those  sanctions  now  in  the  imme- 
diate wake  of  the  Nobel  Laureate's  release.  While  international 
pressure  helped  produce  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi's  achieved  freedom,  we 
must  now  allow  time  for  dialog  to  begin  before  seeking  to  raise  the 
pressure,  which  could  have  consequences  opposite  to  those  we  seek. 

We  have  discussed  multilateral  sanctions  with  interested  coun- 
tries. We  find  no  support  for  them  against  Burma  at  this  time. 

Furthermore,  we  are  concerned  that  some  sanction  provisions 
which  call  for  actions  against  third  countries  might  violate  our  obli- 
gations under  the  WTO. 

Second,  we  believe  Congress  should  support  continued  U.S.  fund- 
ing for  the  U.N.  development  program  and  the  UNDCP  programs 
in  Burma.  As  I  have  already  indicated,  the  Administration  believes 
these  programs  help  the  needy  Burmese  and  address  the  opium 
menace  without  strengthening  the  SLORC. 

Finally,  the  Administration  believes  Congress  should  not  limit 
funding  of  U.S.  countemarcotics  programs  with  Burma.  These  pro- 
grams are  already  very  limited,  as  is  appropriate.  We  believe  that 
the  minimal  efforts  now  under  way  do  not  undermine  our  human 
rights  goals. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  Congress  and  the  Administration 
share  the  same  objectives  in  Burma.  We  want  to  see  a  dialog  of  na- 
tional reconciliation  that  will  help  lead  to  a  new  democratic  future 
for  Burma.  We  want  to  end  the  human  rights  abuses  and  the  in- 
stallation of  a  democratically  elected  government  in  Rangoon.  We 
want  an  end  to  trafficking  in  heroin.  Our  hope  is  that  we  will  look 
back  on  the  release  of  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi  as  a  turning  point  in  Bur- 
ma's history.  Thoughtful,  reasoned  measures  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment can  help  make  these  hopes  a  reality. 
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I  look  forward  to  continuing  to  work  with  this  committee  and 
other  Members  of  Congress  on  these  and  other  issues.  Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Wiedemann  appears  in  the  ap- 
pendix.] 

Mr.  Bereuteu.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Wiedemann.  As  pre- 
dicted, Mr.  Rohrabacher  has  joined  us,  having  completed  his  initial 
responsibilities  on  the  Science  Committee,  and  I  indicated  I  would 
recognize  him  for  an  opening  statement,  if  he  cares  to  make  one, 
at  such  time  as  he  arrived,  and  so  I  recognize  Mr.  Rohrabacher  for 
that  purpose. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  Could 
those  of  you  who  have  seen  "Beyond  Rangoon"  please  raise  your 
hand.  All  but  the  important  people  have  seen  it,  right?  The 
decisionmakers  do  not  seem  to  have  seen  it.  I  would  recommend 
that  everybody  go  out  and  see  that  movie.  If  there  is  anything — 
and  if  anybody  has  any  complaints  about  that  movie,  let  me  tell 
them  as  someone  who  has  seen  this  firsthand,  that  that  movie,  if 
anything,  underplays  the  repression  that  is  going  on  in  Burma  be- 
cause what  it  suggests  is  that  there  is  a  military  regime  that  is  out 
of  control  killing  its  citizens,  repressing  its  own  people. 

In  fact,  there  is  wisdom  behind  the  madness  going  on  with  the 
SLORC.  That  is  not  a  regime  that  is  out  of  control;  they  are  sys- 
tematically brutalizing  and  murdering  their  own  people  for  a  pur- 
pose. They  want  to  maintain  power.  That  is  what  this  is  all  about. 
There  has  been  no  move  toward  reconciliation,  although  we  ap- 
plaud Aung  San  Suu  Kyi's  release. 

If  the  SLORC  was  at  this  time  moving  forward  for  reconciliation, 
we  would  be  applauding  that,  but  the  fact  is,  the  SLORC  does  not 
want  reconciliation  because  it  wants  to  maintain  power  because  it 
is  a  corrupt  military  dictatorship  and  the  members  of  that  dictator- 
ship are  benefiting  from  the  drug  trade  that  some  people  would 
like  us  to  cooperate  with  that  regime  in  suppressing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  just  a  very  short — there  are  proposed  pieces  of 
legislation  in  the  Senate  that  would  suggest  that  we  embargo  and 
that  we  have  an  embargo  against  Rangoon  until  it  begins  to  at 
least  show  some  type  of  reconciliation,  some  sort  of  move  toward 
democracy.  I  will  be  supporting  that  legislation,  introducing  similar 
legislation  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Let  me  just  note,  how  you  have  success  and  when  you  are  deal- 
ing with  tough  guys  is  you  are  tough,  and  I  believe  that  the  release 
of  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi  had  something  to  do  with  the  vote  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  we  would  not  cooperate  with  that  re- 
gime in  the  drug  intradiction  effort.  We  had  an  overwhelming  vote, 
and  very  shortly  after  that  vote  there  was  the  release  of  Aung  San 
Suu  Kyi. 

It  indicates  to  me  that  we  should  remain  firm  in  dealing  with 
this,  we  should  remain  strong  in  our  own  beliefs  and  our  own  prin- 
ciples which  are  based  on  democratic  rule  and  the  idea  that  a  gov- 
ernment receives  its  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed, 
and  if  we  do  that,  I  believe  that  we  will  see  progress  in  Burma  and 
there  might  be  reconciliation;  but  only  if  we  are  strong. 

One  last  thing,  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi  was  released,  but  at  the  same 
time  the  regime  launched  a  major  offensive  against  the  Karens  and 
the  democratic  resistance  headquarters  in  Manerplaw  and  overran 


that  and  put  out  that  last  light  of  resistance  of  freedom  in  Burma; 
so  there  are  two  things  that  we  have  to  consider  rather  than  just 
the  release  of  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi. 

I  would  hope  the  U.S.  government  in  moving  forward  with  devel- 
oping a  policy  toward  the  government  now  in  power  in  Burma 
stays  true  to  the  principles  of  democracy  that  our  forefathers  would 
have  us  stay  true  to  because  if  we  are  doing  that,  we  are  being  true 
to  our  own  beliefs,  but  we  are  also  keeping  faith  with  the  people 
of  Burma  and  those  people  around  the  world  that  love  freedom. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Rohrabacher,  for  your 
statement,  and  now  we  will  move  to  questioning  of  Mr.  Wiede- 
mann. I  think  we  should  be  able  to  have  a  generous  amount  of 
time,  and  I  am  going  to  set  the  clock  a  little  differently. 

I  will  beg^n  with  a  few  questions.  I  think,  as  I  understood  your 
statement,  Mr.  Wiedemann,  you  said,  I  believe,  something  to  the 
effect  you  felt  that  in  light  of  the  release  of  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi  that 
it  would  be  premature  to  impose  sanctions  at  this  time,  that  dialog 
now  needed  to  take  place,  something  to  that  effect. 

In  light  of  that,  or  perhaps  even  despite  that,  what  would  be  the 
Administration's  position  on  Senator  McConnell's  bill  S.  1092  ban- 
ning U.S.  trade  and  investment  in  Burma  and  sanctioning  coun- 
tries which  continued  to  trade  with  Rangoon?  Would  it  be  appro- 
priate in  your  judgment  and  the  Administration's  judgment  to  pro- 
ceed even  though  you  feel  that  imposition  of  the  sanctions  that 
would  be  authorized  by  that  legislation  at  this  time  would  be  pre- 
mature; and  second,  you  mentioned  that  there  seems  to  be  no  sen- 
timent among  our  allies  and  other  countries  in  the  region  to  engage 
in  a  multi-lateral  sanction  regime  against  Burma,  and  I  would  like 
to  know  why  that  is  the  case. 

Mr,  Wiedemann.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  First,  on  the  issue 
of  whether  or  not  this  is  the  time  for  increasing  sanctions  that  we 
already  have  in  place,  which  I  enumerated,  let  me  iust  elaborate 
a  little  bit.  We  and  our  embassy  in  Rangoon  have  looked  at  this 
issue  very,  very  carefully.  We  believe  it  is  obvious  that  given  that 
for  many  years  we  have  been  asking  the  SLORC  that  they  release 
Aung  San  Suu  Kyi,  and  that  they  have  finally  done  it,  that  we  fi- 
nally have  before  us  the  possibility  that  that  release  might  lead  to 
further  positive  movement  on  the  part  of  the  SLORC  toward  na- 
tional reconciliation.  We  would  be  sending  a  wrong  signal  if  we 
were  to  take  negative  action  against  the  SLORC  at  this  time,  and 
our  embassy  analysis  is — and  this  is  shared  by  the  intelligence 
community,  I  might  note — that  if  we  were  to  take  more  negative 
action  against  the  SLORC  at  this  moment,  that  that  would  likely 
cause  the  SLORC  in  their  usual  arbitrary  and  dictatorial  fashion 
to  take  action  against  the  democratic  forces  and  perhaps  even 
against  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi  herself.  In  other  words,  it  would  be  very 
counterproductive. 

Now,  on  the  question  of  whether  or  not  we  would  support  at 
some  point  something  like  the  measures  that  are  in  Senate  1092, 
our  position  is  that  we  would  not  support  such  action. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Mr.  Wiedemann,  may  I  ask  then  would  the  Ad- 
ministration oppose  the  advancement  of  the  McConnell  bill  or  a 
counterpart  bill  in  the  House? 
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Mr.  Wiedemann.  As  the  bill  is  now  written,  we  would  oppose 
that  for  the  reason  that  our  belief  is  that  for  any  kind  of  sanctions 
to  be  truly  effective,  they  should  be  multilateral. 

In  the  case  of  the  kind  of  trade  embargo  that  is  contemplated  in 
the  current  legislation,  we  would  be  taking  unilateral  action  that 
would  be  inconsistent  with  our  undertakings  under  the  World 
Trade  Organization  rules,  particularly  as  it  would  require  U.S.  ac- 
tion against  third  countries  that  traded  with  Burma. 

So  we  have  a  twofold  problem  there.  One,  we  think  that  the 
sanctions  themselves  would  be  ineffective  in  causing  the  SLORC  to 
change  its  behavior,  and  two,  we  would  be  in  violation  of  very  sol- 
emnly undertaken  obligations  with  respect  to  the  world  trading  re- 
gime, a  regime  in  which  the  United  States  has  taken  a  lead  in 
forming. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  So  the  question,  then,  of  why  it  is  that  there 
seems  to  be  inadequate  support  or  no  support  for  multi-lateral 
sanctions  in  the  region. 

Mr.  Wiedemann.  That,  sir,  I  think  is  really  a  function  of  a  basic 
difference  of  opinion  on  the  means  to  an  end.  Clearly,  all  countries 
in  the  region  believe  that  the  SLORC — just  as  we  believe — is  a  re- 
gime which  is  in  many  ways  very  odious,  which  clearly  usurped  the 
process  of  democracy  in  1990  when  it  set  the  elections  aside.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  a  government  in  the  region  which  is  really 
friendly  to  the  SLORC.  Some  feel  they  must  deal  with  it;  obviously, 
neighbors  such  as  Thailand  who  have  to  deal  with  the  large  num- 
bers of  refugees  and  the  like  have  no  choice  but  to  deal  with  the 
SLORC. 

More  broadly,  the  nations  within  ASEAN  who  are  facing,  indeed, 
an  application  by  Burma  for  membership — or  at  least  observer- 
ship — in  ASEAN  are  convinced  that  a  process  of  constructive  en- 
gagement rather  than  isolation  and  heavy  application  of  sanctions 
is  the  way  to  achieve  an  evolutionary  kind  of  opening  up  of  Burma 
that  will  eventually  lead  to  a  process  of  reconciliation  and  hopefully 
democratization. 

That  view  does  not  accord  with  our  own.  As  I  have  explained  in 
my  testimony,  we  believe  that  rather  than  constructive  engagement 
wnat  is  required  is  a  continued  pressure  that  U.S.  sanctions  up 
until  now  have,  we  think,  effectively  provided  and  we  believe  may 
well  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  release  of  Aung  San  Suu 
Kyi;  but  I  would  have  to  say  at  the  same  time  that  if  you  asked 
a  Singaporean  or  a  Thai  or  a  Malaysian  official  or  a  Japanese  offi- 
cial, they  may  well  tell  you  that  they  believe  their  advocated  poli- 
cies of  constructive  engagement  can  be  cited  as  having  contributed 
to  her  release. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Mr.  Wiedemann,  does  the  Administration  con- 
sider Aung  San  Suu  Kyi  as  the  legitimate  head  of  Burma  and  the 
National  League  for  Democracy  as  the  legitimate  government? 

Mr.  Wiedemann.  There  is  no  question  that  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi 
is  regarded  as  the  leader  of  democracy  and  the  democracy  move- 
ment in  Burma,  I  think,  by  the  entire  world — not  just  by  Burmese 
or  by  us.  However,  she  was  not  formally  elected  to  a  political  posi- 
tion of  leadership,  because  she  was  not  allowed  to  participate  in 
the  1990  elections.  Therefore,  we  cannot  regard  her  formally  in  a 
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legal  sense  as  a  leader  of  a  movement  or  a  party  because  she  sim- 
ply had  not  been  so  elected. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Does  the  embassy  meet  regularly  with  NLD  lead- 
ers in  addition  to  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi? 

Mr.  Wiedemann.  Yes,  it  does,  and  we  here  in  Washington  also 
meet  with  the  National  Coalition  Government  of  the  Union  of 
Burma — the  NCGUB.  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi  has  reaffirmed  to  us  in 
conversations  we  have  had  with  her  in  Burma  that  Mr.  Sein  Win, 
a  gentleman  who  I  think  is  respected  widely  in  this  city  and  who 
is  also  a  cousin  of  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi,  by  the  way,  represents  her 
views.  This  is  a  man  that  we  respect  greatly  and  we  think  is  very 
much  representative  of  the  interests  of  his  country  and  his  fellow 
citizens,  and  we  meet  with  him — I  personally  met  with  him  about 
a  month  ago,  I  believe,  and  others  in  the  Administration  also  meet 
with  him  to  consult  from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Wiedemann.  I  turn 
now  to  Mr.  Berman  for  questions. 

Mr.  Berman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  Administration's 
position  is  that  the  list  of  sanctions  or  prohibitions  or  restraints 
that  exist  at  this  time  should  at  this  time  remain  in  place,  no  aid, 
no  OPIC  funding,  no  support  in  international  financial  institutions 
for  lending  to  Burma,  no  arms  sales — those  should  all  remain  in 
place? 

Mr.  Wiedemann.  Yes.  As  I  judge  the  consensus  on  the  sub- 
committee this  morning,  we  believe  that  the  release  of  Aung  San 
Suu  Kyi  in  itself,  although,  welcomed,  does  not  represent  a  signifi- 
cant step  forward  by  the  SLORC  in  terms  of  addressing  the  fun- 
damental problems  of  human  rights  abuses  and  the  usurpation  of 
democracy  in  Burma,  and  therefore,  we  see  no  reason  to  reduce  the 
level  of  sanctions  that  we  have  had  in  place  for  these  many  years 
since  1988 — premature  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Berman.  But  as  to  a  series  of  new  sanctions  as,  I  gather,  is 
proposed  by  legislation  introduced  by  Senator  McConnell  that 
would  impose  total  trade  embargoes  and  sanctions  against,  I  guess, 
countries  that  do  trade  with  Burma,  the  Administration  opposes 
that  effort  as  well? 

Mr.  Wiedemann.  Yes.  In  short,  we  think  just  as  our  escalating 
sanctions  at  this  point  could  be  counterproductive  to  encouraging 
the  SLORC  to  maintain — well,  to  basically  permit  Aung  San  Suu 
Kyi  to  remain  free,  and  apparently  under  unconditional  cir- 
cumstances where  she  is  able  to  meet  with  her  political  associates, 
with  the  public,  with  diplomats,  with  members  of  the  foreign 
press 

Mr.  Berman.  Is  she  free  to  leave  the  country? 

Mr.  Wiedemann.  She  is  free  to  leave  the  country,  but  she  does 
not  wish  to  leave  the  country. 

Mr.  Berman.  Is  she  free  to  return  to  the  country? 

Mr.  Wiedemann.  That  is  the  issue.  She  probably  would  never  get 
back  into  the  country,  and  she  is  smart  enough  to  know  that.  Sne 
will  remain  in  Burma  and  she  will  continue  to  pursue  what  she 
sees  as  her  responsibility  to  her  people,  and  we  respect  her  for 
that. 

Aung  San  Suu  Kyi  herself  has  told  us  in  recent  weeks  that  she 
thinks,  as  I  said  in  my  testimony,  that  governments  should  main- 
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tain  continued  pressure  on  the  SLORC,  and  that  is  what  we  intend 
to  do  by  maintaining  the  sanctions  I  mentioned. 

Mr.  Berman.  What  proportion  of  land,  if  you  know,  under  opium 
cultivation  in  Burma  is  under  SLORC's  control? 

Mr.  Wiedemann.  The  amount — I  do  not  know  the  answer  for 
sure.  I  will  have  to  take  the  question  and  later  deliver  a  response 
to  you  in  some  precise  terms.  It  is  generally  true  that  the  bulk  of 
the  opium  that  is  grown,  processed  and  ultimately  sent  out  of 
Burma  comes  from  areas  under  the  control  of  the  ethnic  minority 
groups  and  insurgent  groups. 

[The  information  was  supplied  following  the  hearing]: 

The  vast  majority  of  land  under  opium  cultivation  in  Burma  lies  in  areas  outside 
the  efTective  control  of  the  SLORC.  However,  it  is  not  possible  to  identify  precisely 
the  proportion.  In  the  Shan  state,  which  is  the  principal  opium-erowing  region  of 
Burma,  the  SLORC  maintains  a  permanent  presence  only  in  large  towns.  The 
SLORC  does  not  exercise  efTective  control  over  large  parts  of  the  Shan  state.  How- 
ever, we  are  concerned  that  opium  cultivation  in  areas  accessible  to  the  SLORC  has 
increased  in  recent  years. 

Mr.  Berman.  And  it  is  not  under  SLORC's  control? 

Mr.  Wiedemann.  It  is  not  under  direct  SLORC  control.  The 
SLORC  has  made  agreements  with  many  of  these  ethnic  armies 
over  the  past  year  or  so,  in  particular,  such  that  there  is  a  modus 
vivendi  in  effect  whereby  the  SLORC,  more  or  less,  has  acceded  to 
these  ethnic  groups,  insurgent  armies,  continuing  to  maintain  con- 
trol over  their  territories  m  exchange  for  which  the  SLORC  basi- 
cally stays  out  of  their  business. 

Mr.  Berman.  What  is  SLORC  getting  for  this? 

Mr.  Wiedemann.  Unfortunately,  some  of  their  business  is  narcot- 
ics trafficking,  and  that  is  where  we  fault  the  SLORC,  for  not  step- 
ping in  and  doing  what  we  regard  to  be  its  job  as  government,  and 
that  is 

Mr.  Berman.  Of  course,  this  gets  a  little  strange,  doesn't  it,  be- 
cause you  want  to — well,  what  is  the  level  right  now  of  narcotics 
cooperation  with  SLORC? 

Mr.  Wiedemann.  We  do  have  cooperation  between  the  DEA  and 
the  SLORC  at  this  time,  which  consists  basically  of  customs  train- 
ing for  identifying,  finding  and  hopefully  capturing  narcotics  at  the 
borders,  and  also  training  in  police  investigative  techniques  that 
would  hopefully  enable  the  SLORC  to  do  a  tetter  job  tracing  and 
capturing  and  prosecuting  those  who  are  engaged  in  drug  traffick- 
ing. 

Mr.  Berman.  I  am  just  trying  to  sort  this  out.  It  is  a  little 
strange.  SLORC  does  not  control,  according  to  your  testimony — and 
I  have  heard  the  same  thing — much  of  the  areas  where  the  opium 
cultivation  and  export  is  the  greatest,  and  in  fact,  much  of  this  is 
apparently  exported  through  other  countries,  neighboring  coun- 
tries, but  we  want  to  encourage  SLORC,  the  military  regime,  to 
take  control  of  these  areas.  I  mean,  we  have  a  funny  policy  here. 
Maybe  it  is  the  only  complicated  policy,  but 

Mr.  Wiedemann.  Yes.  I  understand  your  problem.  On  the  surface 
it  does  seem  a  bit  contradictory,  but  in  fact,  I  think  it  is  not.  We 
do  encourage  the  SLORC  when  in  the  process  of  trying  to  achieve 
reconciliation  with  the  ethnic  groups  to  do  so  in  a  way  that  would 
bring  these  groups  into  the  national  fold,  so  to  speak,  but  in  a  way 
whereby  they  would  adhere  to  law  and  not  carry  out  illicit  traffic 
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in  narcotics  and  do  other  things  that  are  contrary  to  Burmese  law, 
as  well  as  to  U.S.  national  interests. 

The  SLORC  has  fallen  short  of  carrying  out  that  kind  of  activity 
with  the  ethnic  groups  with  which  it  has  made  peace  over  the  past 
year  and  a  half  or  so. 

I  mentioned  that  it  has  carried  out  attacks  against  Khun  Sa,  who 
happens  to  be  probably  the  most  notorious  of  the  warlords,  and  ac- 
counts for  a  very,  very  large  amount  of  the  overall  heroin  traffic 
coming  out  of  Burma.  He  is  really  a  scoundrel.  He  is,  I  think,  very, 
very  well  known. 

The  SLORC  has  carried  out  attacks  on  him,  I  think,  principally 
for  political  reasons,  to  try  to  regain  control  of  the  territory  that 
Khun  Sa  managed  to  maintain  with  his  very  well-armed  forces, 
numbering  some  10,000  men;  but  the  positive  side  effect  of  those 
attacks  has  been,  in  fact,  to  interrupt  Khun  Sa's  narcotics  oper- 
ations. It  may  not  be  the  primary  purpose  of  the  SLORC,  but  none- 
theless it  helps  us  in  the  end  by  perhaps  keeping  some  kilos  of  her- 
oin off  our  streets. 

We  would  encourage  the  SLORC  to  make  greater  efforts  against 
Khun  Sa  targeted  not  simply  on  gaining  control  over  his  territories 
but  targeted  specifically  against  narcotics  work  in  which  he  is  in- 
volved, against  his  laboratories,  against  the  opium  production  and 
against  the  trafficking  through  third  countries;  just  as  we  would 
like  the  SLORC  to  involve  themselves  more  in  eradicating  opium 
production  and  trafficking  in  other  insurgent-controlled  areas. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher's  mention,  I  think,  of  the  Karen  is  a  different 
situation.  I  mean,  this  is  an  ethnic  group  that  one  has  to  see  in 
contradistinction  to  some  of  the  others  I  have  just  mentioned — the 
Wa,  the  Shan,  some  others,  which  we  know  are  very  heavily  in- 
volved in  narcotics.  These  are  different  in  that  sense  from  the 
Karen,  who  are  not  involved  in  narcotics.  The  Karen  seem  more  as- 
sociated with — well,  they  are  clearly  an  ethnic  group  seeking  au- 
tonomy and  they  maintain  an  armed  force  which  continues  to  fight 
the  BuiTTiese  Army  to  do  that,  but  they  are  also  associated  with 
democratic  forces,  as  Congressman  Rohrabacher  has  pointed  out. 
In  fact,  many  of  the  people  who  fled  Rangoon  and  other  cities  in 
the  face  of  attacks  by  the  SLORC  from  1988  on  found  a  sanctuary 
among  the  Karen,  and  so  there  is  a  human  rights  element  in  the 
SLORC  attacks  against  the  Karen  that  we  must  recognize.  It  is  a 
complicated  situation,  as  you  have  revealed. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  recognize  the  gentleman 
from  California,  Mr.  Rohrabacher,  for  questions. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  I  am  a  little  bit  concerned  when  I  understand 
from  your  testimony  that  we  are  training  the  police  in  Burma  with 
police  investigation  techniques.  I  mean,  this  is  a  heinous  dictator- 
ship, and  we  are  training  them  in  police  investigation  techniques? 

Mr.  Wiedemann.  I  understand  your  concern.  Perhaps  I  put  it  in 
much  too  general  terms.  As  we  discussed  during  the  June  hearing 
at  which  I  was  also  present,  which  focused  strictly  on  the  narcotics 
situation  in  Burma,  the  training  that  we  provide  is  very,  very  care- 
fully designed  and  conveyed  to  the  Burmese  such  that  it  can  not 
be  used  by  the  SLORC  to  oppress  the  people  of  Burma.  This  is 
very,  very 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  I  hope  that  is  the  case. 
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Mr.  Wiedemann  Icontinuingj.  technical  investigative  technique 
that  is  used  for 

Mr.  RoHRABACHER.  As  vou  know,  there  was  a  vote  on  whether 
Congress's  position,  whether  we  should  be  cooperating  with  the 
SLORC  on  the  drug  issue,  and  it  was  overwhelmingly  voted  in  the 
other  direction  against  cooperation  at  all,  and  I  woula  say  that  was 
a  good  vote,  and  it  was  based  on  the  idea  that  when  you  cooperate 
with  gangsters  you  are  not  going  to  get  anywhere. 

Let  me  just  note  this.  In  your  testimony  you  are  stating  that  the 
heroin  or  the  poppies  are  being  g^own  mainly  in  areas  outside  of 
SLORC  control.  That  is  not  my  firsthand  experience  in  going  to 
that  part  of  the  world,  and  people  there  think  it  is  a  joke  when  you 
tell  them  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  being  told  tnat 
SLORC  wants  to  cooperate  in  eradicating  the  dope  trade. 

Granted  that  it  may  be  true — let's  just  grant  for  the  sake  of  ar- 
gument this  idea  that  SLORC  is  not  permitting  poppies  to  be 
grown  in  the  areas  that  it  controls. 

Mr.  Wiedemann.  Well,  excuse  me.  I  never  said  that. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  OK.  I  thought  that  is  what 

Mr.  Wiedemann.  No,  no.  I  am  afraid  that  the  SLORC  does  per- 
mit the  growing  of  poppies,  and  its  basic  position  is  that  it  will  con- 
tinue to  permit  the  growing  of  poppies  unless  and  until  there  is  a 
viable  substitution  crop  that  can  sustain  the  livelihood  of  the  peo- 
ple who  are  now  growing  poppies. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  Holy  cow — that  seems  totally  different  than 
what  I  thought  I  heard.  Am  I  mistaken? 

Mr.  Wiedemann.  No,  no.  All  I  said  was  that  the  source  of  the 
heroin — and  we  all  know,  60  percent  or  so  of  the  heroin  that  hits 
our  streets  comes  from  Burma,  and  the  bulk  of  that  heroin,  we 
know,  is  traced  to  those  areas  of  Burma  that  are  controlled  by  the 
ethnic  military  and  paramilitary  forces;  but 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  Something  does  not 

Mr.  Wiedemann.  Well,  one  has  to  also  draw  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  cultivation,  the  growing  of  poppies,  and  ultimately  the 
processing  of  those  poppies  into  various  grades  of  heroin,  the  pack- 
aging and  the  shipment. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  Let  me  get  this  straight.  You  are  saying  that 
we  know  that  the  SLORC's  position  is  that  they  are  not  going  to 
eradicate  the  poppies  but  we  know  in  some  way  there  is  some 
magic  number  that  is  coming  to  us,  that  the  majority  of  the  drugs 
are  coming  from  the  other  areas? 

Mr.  Wiedemann.  I  am  saying  that  there  is  some  poppy  cultiva- 
tion, certainly,  going  on  in  SLORC-controlled  areas,  but  that  the 
bulk  of  it,  as  well  as  the  bulk  of  the  trafficking  and  the  processing, 
is  going  on  in  areas  not  controlled  by  the  SLORC.  When  we  say  we 
support  the  UNDCP,  I  think  you  know  that  the  UNDCP  is  targeted 
at  crop  substitution  programs  and  crop  eradication  programs. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  Let's  go  beyond  just  the  growing  of  the  pop- 
pies, because  the  growing  of  the  poppies  is  one  thing,  and  I  think 
that  we  have  heard  basically  today  an  admission  that  I  did  not 
think  we  would  hear  in  terms  of  an  official  SLORC  position  on  not 
eradicating  all  those  poppies  grown  under  the  areas  of  their  con- 
trol, and  it  is  my  observations  that  the  people  of  the  area  believe 
that  SLORC  is  deeply  involved  in  the  actual  growing  of  the  pop- 
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pies;  but  beyond  that — let's  get  beyond  that — do  you  think  that 
with  a  country  that  is  so  controlled  by  this  dictatorship,  if  the 
SLORC  was  not  up  to  the  drug  trade  up  to  their  ears  or  their  eye- 
balls, how  would  this  heroin  be  transported?  I  mean,  the  last  trip 
I  took  up  there  I  talked  to  people  from  the  Shan  area,  and  they 
told  me  that  the  drugs  are  loaded  right  on  military  trucks  and 
transported  right  through  the  country. 

So,  if  that  is  not  the  case,  how  do  the  drugs  get  transported?  Not 
just  grown — how  does  it  get  transported  if  the  SLORC  is  not  in- 
volved? They  control  all  the  roads  in  that  country. 

Mr.  WIEDEMA^fN.  Well,  I  do  not  think  that  is — from  your  experi- 
ence  

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  They  control  the  roads  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Wiedemann.  Clearly  you  know  they  do  not  control  all  the 
roads.  I  mean,  there  are  roads  that  lead  into  Burma,  for  example, 
in  the  northwest  which  are  controlled  by  the  Shan  United  Army. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  I  can  tell  you  right  now  that  if  there  are  con- 
voys of  trucks  leaving  Burma,  that  the  SLORC  has  approved  that 
convoy  of  trucks.  You  know,  there  may  be  a  donkey  someplace  that 
they  do  not  control.  You  are  trying  to  tell  me  you  think  the  convoys 
loaded  with  drugs  are  transversing  the  roads  in  Burma  and  that 
SLORC  does  not  know  about  it? 

Mr.  Wiedemann.  I  think  that — yes.  Basically,  yes. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  All  right.  That  is  like 

Mr.  Wiedemann.  Yes,  that  is  true.  That  is  our  belief. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  To  me,  that  seems  unrealistic,  and  I  am  giv- 
ing everybody  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  of  good  faith  here. 

Mr.  Wiedemann.  I  think  they  know  what  is  happening,  clearly, 
but  they  do  not  control  the  areas,  and  this  is  why  they  go  and  at- 
tack the  Shan  United  Army  in  part  to  gain  control  over  that  terri- 
tory. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  My  analysis  would  be — and  I  am  sorry  to  be 
argumentative  here — is  that  the  reason  the  SLORC  is  basically 
permitting  some  of  this  stuff  to  go — and  I  believe  they  are  permit- 
ting it  because  they  are  making  a  profit  from  it,  and  the  reason 
they  are  not  reaching  reconciliation  with  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi  and 
the  democratic  people  of  that  country  who  would  like  a  decent 
country  is  because  they  are  making  millions  of  dollars  and  that  the 
corrupt  leaders  of  the  regime  have  got  that  money  stored  away  in 
banks  in  Singapore  and  elsewhere,  and  I  am  sorry,  I  am  not  willing 
to  give  them  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 

Mr.  Wiedemann.  I  think  one  has  to  assume,  Mr.  Rohrabacher, 
that  because  the  narcotics  trade  generates  such  enormous  amounts 
of  money,  corruption  is  a  concomitant  to  that  trade,  and  there  is 
some  corruption  among  the  SLORC. 

People  more  expert  in  this  issue  than  I  among  our  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  testified  at  the  June  hearing.  We  do  not  have  direct 
evidence,  as  I  understood  it,  that  the  SLORC  is  itself  promoting  the 
drug  trade,  if  you  will,  or  engaged  in  it,  but  I  think  there  is  prob- 
ably no  doubt  that  there  are  some  individual  SLORC  officials  doing 
so  on  their  own. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  Sure.  It  is  very  difficult  to  get  direct  evidence 
in  these  things  in  a  dictatorship  where  they  control  what  informa- 
tion bank  and  et  cetera  are  able  to  put  out,  and  there  are  no  free 
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newspapers,  et  cetera.  It  is  very  difficult  to  get  direct  information, 
and  especially  when  they  will  not  permit  freedom  of  travel,  et 
cetera. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  very  much.  I  would  just  like  to  close 
my  section  of  the  questioning  just  by  saying  that  in  the  United 
States  again  we  believe  that  a  legitimate  government  is  that  gov- 
ernment that  receives  the  consent  of  the  governed,  and  I  am  sorry 
that  the  U.S.  government  is  not  in  a  position  to  say  that  SLORC 
is  not  a  legitimate  government  and  that  the  legitimate  government 
is  being  kept  out  of  power  by  people  with  guns,  and  the  legitimate 
government — those  people  have  the  consent  of  the  governed  in 
Burma  consisting  of  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi  and  those  patriots  who  are 
risking  their  lives  every  day  to  take  a  stand  for  democracy.  So 
thank  you  very  much.  I  am  very  happy  that  the  Administration  has 
taken  a  stand  in  China  and  that  there  will  be  a  visit  in  Burma  and 
a  visit  to  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi  where  that  commitment  to  democracy 
will  be  reconfirmed.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Rohrabacher.  Mr.  Wiedemann,  I 
have  just  two  questions  I  think  you  can  answer  very  quickly. 

First,  have  Japan,  Australia  or  the  ASEAN  or  European  coun- 
tries resumed  their  assistance  to  Burma? 

Mr.  Wiedemann.  The  most  significant  contributor  to  bilateral  de- 
velopment assistance  to  Burma  is  Japan,  and  in  response  to  the  re- 
lease of  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi,  it  has  resumed  aid  which  it  had  put 
into  the  pipeline  back  around  1987  to  1988,  but  had  frozen  in  re- 
sponse to  the  SLORC's  coming  to  power  in  1988. 

This  aid,  as  I  understand  it  from  my  discussion  with  Japanese 
diplomatic  colleagues,  is  principally  aimed  at  infrastructure 
projects  that  the  Japanese  believe  will  help  in  the  long  run  the  eco- 
nomic development  prospects  of  the  Burmese  people;  in  other 
words,  they  deal  with  things  like  bridges  and  railways  and  port  fa- 
cilities, etc. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Mr.  Wiedemann,  have  we  expressed  objection  to 
the  Japanese 

Mr.  Wiedemann.  Yes,  we  have.  We  have  made  it  very  clear  all 
along  to  the  Japanese  through  very  frequent  consultations  on 
Burma,  along  with  all  the  other  things  in  which  we  maintain  close 
consultation  with  our  close  allies,  the  Japanese,  that  we  do  not 
support  the  concept  of  constructive  engagement  in  dealing  with  the 
SLORC. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Have  any  other  countries  resumed  aid,  to  your 
knowledge? 

Mr.  Wiedemann.  There  has  been  a  continuing  flow  of  aid,  espe- 
cially from  some  of  the  other  southeast  Asian  countries,  members 
of  ASEAN,  at  fairly  low  levels 
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Mr.  Bereuter.  So  that  has  continued- 


Mr.  Wiedemann.  That  has  continued.  I  would  not  say  it  has 
picked  up.  I  think  the  most  dramatic  development  since  Aung  San 
Suu  Kyi  has  been  released  was  the  resumption  of  the  Japanese  of- 
ficial development  assistance  on  a  bilateral  basis. 

The  Europeans,  the  Australians,  the  New  Zealanders  tend  to  see 
things  more  as  we  do;  that  is,  that  constructive  engagement  is  like- 
ly not  to  work  with  the  SLORC  and  they,  especially  Australians, 
feel  this  very  firmly;  I  think  that  our  policy  and  the  Australians' 
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is  nearly  identical.  The  Europeans  are,  perhaps,  a  little  less  faith- 
ful to  that  principle,  but  much  more  faithful  than  are  the  Japanese. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Does  the  aid  from  Europe  come  from  the  Euro- 
pean Union  or  from  individual  members  of  the  European  Union 
and  others?  Is  it  EU  aid? 

Mr.  Wiedemann.  I  am  not  clear  on  that.  I  may  have  to  take  that 
question  and  give  you  an  answer  later. 

[The  answer  supplied  by  Mr.  Wiedemann  follows:] 

The  European  Union  provides  small  amounts  of  humanitarian  assistance,  includ- 
ing medical  assistance,  to  Burma.  Likewise,  several  member  states,  including  Ger- 
many, France,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Netherlands,  individually  provide  small 
amounts  of  humanitarian  assistance  through  non-governmental  organizations  to 
projects  in  the  medical,  health  and  nutrition  fields. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  All  right.  Second  and  finally,  should  we  ease  our 
opposition  to  multilateral  development  bank  assistance  to  Burma — 
World  Bank,  Asian  Development  Bank — now  or  maintain  the  tough 
line  that  we  have  taken? 

Mr.  Wiedemann.  In  our  firm  opinion,  we  should  maintain  our 
continued  hold  on  World  Bank  and  IMF  assistance  to  Burma.  I 
think  it  constitutes,  in  fact,  the  single  most  powerful  leverage  that 
we  have. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  I  agree — I  do  not  know  if  it  is  the  single  most  im- 
portant leverage,  but  I  certainly  agree  with  the  position  of  main- 
taining our  hard-line  position  on  multilateral  development  bank  as- 
sistance to  Burma.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Wiedemann.  It  is  not  easy  to  do,  frankly,  because  it  requires 
continued  close  consultations  with  all  the  other  members  of  the 
World  Bank  and  the  IMF,  and  their  cooperation.  The  United  States 
does  not  really  by  its  vote,  by  the  size  of  its  subscription,  control 
lending  by  those  institutions;  so  we  have  to  really  use 
moralsuasion,  and  so  far  that  is  working. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  We  do  not  control,  but  as  a  person  who  has  been 
a  ranking  member  of  the  Banking  Subcommittee  that  has  overseen 
those  banks  for  a  long  time,  it  is  clear  to  me  that  we  can  stop  just 
about  anything  we  want  to  stop  by  indirect  methods. 

Mr.  Wiedemann.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Mr.  Berman,  do  you  have  any  final  questions?  All 
right.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Wiedemann,  for  your  appearance 
today. 

We  will  now  call  the  second  panel,  who  I  have  already  intro- 
duced. We  will  hear  their  testimony  and  we  will  resume  the  5- 
minute  rule. 

Gentlemen,  ladies,  thank  you  very  much  for  appearing  here 
today.  I  think  we  will  call  upon  you  in  the  order  that  you  are  listed 
on  the  meeting  notice,  which  provides  for  Dr.  Joseph  Silverstein  to 
introduce  his  statement  first.  We  will  be  asking  you  to  try  to — OK. 
New  order.  A  suggested  new  order  from  the  final  hearing  notice 
that  went  out.  We  will  call  first,  then,  on  Ms.  Holly  Burkhalter,  di- 
rector of  the  Washington  Office  of  Human  Rights  Watch.  We  would 
try  to  ask  you,  if  possible,  to  maintain  the  5-minute  rule.  Your  full 
statement  in  all  witnesses'  cases  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  record. 
You  may  read  or  summarize  as  you  choose. 

Welcoming  you  once  again,  Ms.  Burkhalter.  Please  proceed  as 
you  wish. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MS.  HOLLY  BURKHALTER,  DIRECTOR, 
WASHINGTON  OFFICE,  HUMAN  RIGHTS  WATCH 

Ms.  BuRKHALTER.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  very  much  indeed. 
It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  be  here  with  so  many  good  friends  of 
human  rights.  I  must  say,  in  my  16  years  of  working  on  human 
rights  issues  there  are  almost  none  that  I  can  think  of  where  there 
is  so  much  agreement  and  consensus  between  the  human  rights 
community  and  between  all  points  on  the  spectrum  within  the  Con- 
gress. It  makes  me  very  proud  and  happy  to  be  part  of  that  consen- 
sus about  human  rights  in  Burma. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  much  dispute  over  the  human  rights  situ- 
ation itself;  for  once  we  do  not  have  to  come  up  and  argue  about 
it  and  try  to  do  any  persuading.  I  think  the  deteriorating  human 
rights  situation  in  Burma  is  well  known.  I  will  just  speak  of  it 
glancingly  so  I  can  use  the  bulk  of  my  time  to  talk  about  U.S. 
human  rights  policv  toward  Burma  and  make  a  few  reflections  on 
the  testimony  whicn  preceded  mine.  But  in  a  word,  as  joyous  as  we 
are  about  the  release  from  house  arrest  of  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi,  that 
does  not  change  the  fact  that  there  are  over  1,000  political  pris- 
oners, several  new  arrests  to  compensate  for  some  of  those  who 
were  released,  including  three  top  political  figures  whose  names 
are  in  my  testimony. 

I  will  mispronounce  them  if  I  try,  but  I  would  like  the  record  to 
reflect  that  three  political  activists  were  arrested  in  July;  one  of 
them  has  already  received  a  7-year  sentence  for  a  non-violent  ex- 
pression of  his  political  views.  The  continued  attacks  on  the  minor- 
ity ethnic  groups,  as  you  heard  from  previous  remarks,  has  been 
a  very  distressful  feature  of  the  deteriorating  human  rights  situa- 
tion. 

The  continued  use  of  forced  labor  of,  some  say,  millions  of  Bur- 
mese on  some  of  these  projects  to  try  to  repair  the  country's  dete- 
riorating infrastructure  are  all  aspects  of  a  truly  awful  human 
rights  situation  that  remains  absolutely  despicable. 

The  ICRC,  as  you  probably  know,  closed  down  its  office  in  June 
because  they  were  getting  absolutely  nowhere.  I  consider  that  to  be 
a  particularly  distressing  moment.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  more  impor- 
tant to  have  the  Red  Cross  in  countries  like  Burma  than  just  about 
anyone  else.  It  is  more  important  to  have  them  there  than  to  have 
Human  Rights  Watch  there. 

It  is  more  important  to  have  them  there  than  to  have  you  there 
because  they  actually  visit  the  prisoners,  they  save  their  lives,  fam- 
ily members  know  that  they  are  there,  thev  bring  them  a  pair  of 
shoes  or  a  letter  or  some  medication,  and  when  they  are  not  there, 
they  die.  It  is  a  very  distressing  situation  that  the  ICRC  was  not 
able  to  come  to  a  satisfactory  agreement  with  the  authorities. 

The  U.S.  government  has  an  interesting  policy  toward  Burma. 
On  the  one  nand,  it  is  a  very  positive  human  rights  policy.  The 
United  States  played  a  leading  role  and  an  exceedingly  helpful  one 
in  a  strong  resolution  on  Burma  at  the  U.N.  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission and  then  at  the  General  Assembly.  I  fully  expect  them  to 
do  the  same  at  the  General  Assembly  this  fall. 

The  United  States  has  been  very  critical  publicly  of  the  Burmese 
human  rights  record.  Secretary  Christopher  at  the  post-ministerial 
conference  in  Brunei  was  very  firm  about  opposing  the  constructive 
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engagement  trend  favored  by  certain  ASEAN  members.  There  have 
been  a  number  of  occasions  where  U.S.  strong  human  rights  policy 
has  been  critically  important  and  useful.  I  have  little  doubt  that 
when  Madam  Albright  goes  to  Burma  she  will  be  characteristically 
blunt  about  human  rights,  though  I  share  your  hope,  Chairman  Be- 
reuter,  that  she  uses  the  prestige  of  her  visit  to  insist  on  bringing 
the  SLORC  into  direct  negotiations  with  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi.  At  the 
same  time,  I  fear  that  if  that  does  not  occur,  they  may  get  a  public 
relations  bounce  off  her  visit  that  they  ill  deserve. 

But  having  commended  the  Clinton  administration  for  what  I  re- 
gard as  a  strong  human  rights  policy,  I  have  to  say  that  what  the 
one  hand  giveth,  the  other  taketh  away.  There  are  two  areas  where 
I  find  U.S.  policy  very  disappointing,  indeed,  and  I  would  say  just 
a  word  about  them.  One  is  the  area  of  investment. 

The  United  States  has  not  taken  a  position  on  U.S.  increased  and 
enhanced  U.S.  investment  in  Burma,  though  we  do  have  a  policy 
that  was  announced  by  the  White  House  on  human  rights  and  U.S. 
investment.  It  was  not  country-specific,  though  it  was  drafted  up 
in  the  context  of  our  policy  toward  China.  Many  of  us  were  dis- 
appointed that  it  was  not  the  China-specific  policy,  but  now  that 
we  have  it,  I  can  now  say  quite  forthrightly  that  it  also  applies  to 
Burma,  and  it  includes  a  strong  statement  about  freedom  of  asso- 
ciation, of  which  there  is  none  in  Burma.  I  think  as  a  moral  state- 
ment that  U.S.  companies  should  look  for  other  places  to  invest 
than  countries  which  have  very  poor  human  rights  records,  was  ap- 
propriate and  useful,  and  I  wish  the  President  would  say  it  again, 
and  I  wish  he  would  call  together  members  of  the  U.S./Asian  busi- 
ness community  and  say  it  to  them  very  precisely  with  regard  to 
investment  in  Burma. 

As  you  know,  investments  are  climbing,  the  United  States  is  the 
fourth  biggest  investor  in  Burma,  if  my  information  is  correct.  I 
consider  that  to  be  something  that  is  making  it  harder  to  exercise 
leverage  with  the  other  hand. 

Second,  I  find  it  absolutely  unconscionable  that  we  are  providing 
police  assistance  and  other  forms  of  anti-drug  assistance  to  this  re- 

f'me.  Even  if  there  is  nothing  actually  hurtful  about  the  aid — and 
am  sure  it  is  not  designed  to  hurt  human  beings  as  I  have  con- 
fidence that  Secretary  Wiedemann  spoke  correctly;  however,  the 
symbolic  significance  of  providing  police  assistance  to  a  police  state 
is  quite  overwhelming,  and  I  am  afraid  that  it  has  the  potential  to 
overwhelm  the  positive  signals  that  the  U.S.  government  is  saying 
with  the  other  side  of  its  mouth,  if  you  pardon  my  bluntness. 

Accordingly,  I  think  that  the  whole  sort  of  engagement  in  the 
drug  area  should  be  reexamined.  It  is  precisely  the  area  where  the 
abuses  are  the  greatest;  it  is  the  very  Burmese  officials  that  are  in- 
volved in  trafficking  themselves  that  are  also  involved  in  the  traf- 
ficking of  women  and  young  girls.  It  is  the  most  dangerous  area  for 
constructive  engagement,  and  it  is  the  only  area  where  the  United 
States  is  constructively  engaging.  I  find  that  to  be  odd,  and  I  wish 
it  were  different. 

I  am  going  to  end,  since  I  am  out  of  time  here,  with  just  a  quick 
word  about  other  countries'  policies.  I  think  the  significance  of 
Japan  reengaging  with  resumption  of  its  portion  of  its  ODA;  (they 
also,  I  believe,  rolled  over  about  $45  million  worth  of  debt  last 
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May),  is  the  vsnrong  direction.  My  own  colleague,  Mike  Jendrzejczyk 
of  the  Asia  division,  is  in  Japan  now. 

We  have  good  relations  with  members  in  the  Japanese  Diet  who 
are  like  yourselves  and  who  are  human  rights  advocates.  I  think 
that  a  dialog  between  American  parliamentarians  and  their  Japa- 
nese counterparts  about  a  cooperative  human  rights  effort  could  be 
very  helpful  and  useful  indeed  because  Japan  has  played  an  enor- 
mously helpful  role  in  the  past,  and  I  am  disappointed  that  they 
rushed  to  reengage  with  this  speed.  Thanks  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Burkhalter  appears  in  the  ap- 
pendix.] 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  you  very  much,  Ms.  Burkhalter,  for  your 
testimony — written — but  especially  oral  testimony  here  today. 

Next  I  would  call  on  Mr.  Ernest  Bower,  who  is  the  president  of 
the  U.S. -ASEAN  Business  Council.  Welcome,  Mr.  Bower.  We  look 
forward  to  your  testimony.  You  may  summarize  or  proceed  as  you 
wish. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  ERNEST  BOWER,  PRESmENT,  U.S.-ASEAN 
BUSINESS  COUNCIL 

Mr.  Bower.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Some  time  ago  I  stood 
on  a  hill  gazing  across  the  waters  of  the  Irrawaddy  River  flood 
plain  just  outside  of  Mandalay,  and  the  site  was  breathtaking.  Dur- 
ing the  rainy  season  the  Irrawaddy  River  transforms  from  a  creek 
into  a  body  of  water  twice  the  width  of  the  widest  spot  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi. 

As  I  turned  to  descend  I  saw  an  elderly  monk  in  an  orange  robe, 
and  I  nodded  my  head  in  respect  passing  him,  and  I  was  shocked 
when  he  beckoned  me  in  a  very  sharp  Oxford  accent.  He  said 
"American,  are  you",  and  I  said  "yes",  and  we  spoke  for  nearly  an 
hour.  At  the  end  of  our  discussion  I  asked  if  there  was  anything 
I  might  send  him  from  the  United  States,  and  his  answer,  in  retro- 
spect I  think,  was  quite  profound.  He  said  "my  people  need  contact 
from  you,  discussions  like  this  and  Eveready  batteries". 

That  was  one  of  my  early  trips  to  Burma,  and  since  then  I  have 
made  over  30  business  trips  to  the  ASEAN  countries  and  also  had 
policy  discussions  with  our  friends  and  business  partners  in 
ASEAN. 

With  Vietnam's  recent  admission,  ASEAN  now  has  seven  mem- 
ber nations,  a  population  of  more  than  400  million  and  a  GDP  of 
half  a  trillion  dollars.  Growth  rates  in  the  region  have  been  the 
highest  in  the  world  for  the  past  decade,  and  those  are  going  to 
continue  into  the  next  century. 

ASEAN  is  our  third  largest  overseas  export  market,  behind  the 
European  union  and  Japan,  and  the  rate  of  growth  of  our  exports 
to  the  ASEAN  countries  has  surpassed  that  of  virtually  all  our 
other  trading  partners.  It  grew  99  percent  from  1989  until  1994. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  calculates  that  a  billion  dol- 
lars in  U.S.  exports  supports  about  20,000  American  jobs.  So  at  the 
current  level,  our  exports  to  ASEAN  support  nearly  650,000  U.S. 
jobs.  Laos  and  Cambodia  are  currently  ASEAN  observers  and  are 
expected  to  be  full  members  of  the  ASEAN  group  within  2  to  3 
years.  With  its  accession  to  the  ASEAN  treaty  of  Amity  and  Co- 
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operation  this  past  July,  Burma  took  a  significant  step  toward  ob- 
server status  and  eventually  full  membership  in  the  ASEAN  group. 

By  the  end  of  the  century,  ASEAN  will  be  a  ten-country  truly  re- 
gional, as  opposed  to  subregional,  organization  with  a  population  of 
more  than  half  a  billion  people  and  a  GDP  in  excess  of  a  trillion 
dollars. 

I  would  like  to  argue  to  you  today  that  ASEAN  has  been  a  strong 
force  for  the  future  of  peace  and  prosperity  in  the  region.  Of  the 
business  community,  and  my  group  represents  over  300  American 
businesses  who  are  interested  in  expanding  their  trade  and  invest- 
ment relations  in  southeast  Asia,  we  represent  the  U.S.  business 
interests  in  the  region. 

From  our  point  of  view,  the  United  States  has  strong  economic, 
political  and  security  interests  and  stability  in  the  region,  and  U.S. 
engagement  in  Burma,  coupled  with  Burma's  eventual  entry  into 
ASEAN,  can  significantly  advance  all  these  interests.  So  it  is  with- 
in the  ASEAN  context  that  I  say  that  Burma  should  be  analyzed 
from  a  U.S.  policy  point  of  view. 

Burma  is  a  country  that  is  rich  in  human  resources.  Its  people 
are  literate  and  want  to  have  contact  and  growth.  They  want  a 
good  future  for  their  children,  as  we  do.  In  the  recent  vears,  Burma 
has  been  emerging  slowly  from  decades  of  self-imposed  isolation. 

By  opening  itself  up  economically,  it  has  begun  to  attract  foreign 
investment  and  stimulate  economic  ^owth.  Following  several  years 
of  stagnation  in  the  eighties  and  nmeties,  Burma's  economy  grew 
by  an  estimated  6  percent  in  1993  to  1994,  and  an  estimated  8.2 
percent  in  the  current  year.  Per  capita  income  is  rising  modestly 
from  $198  in  1992  to  1993  to  $224  per  capita  in  1994  to  1995. 

Anecdotal  evidence  indicates  that  there  is  a  growing  consumer 
class  reflected  in  the  flood  of  consumer  goods  into  Burma,  with  400 
percent  increase  in  personal  cars  in  the  last  5  years  and  other  such 
indications. 

This  is  a  historic  opportunity  at  this  point.  I  think  it  is  a  junc- 
ture in  our  policy  that  is  very  important.  The  government  of  Burma 
is  making  movements  to  open  itself  up  and  get  out  of  the  box  that 
it  has  been  in.  It  is  making  moves  to  open  its  economy  and  boost 
commercial  activity  by  privatizing  state-owned  businesses,  state- 
owned  enterprises,  reducing  regulations,  using  foreign  exchange  re- 
strictions and  similar  such  measures. 

The  overall  direction  is  toward  a  better  business  environment. 
Indicative  of  the  general  trend  toward  openness  is  the  increased 
foreign  investment,  which  reached  $2.6  billion  led  by,  in  order, 
Britain,  France,  Thailand,  Singapore,  and  the  United  States. 

I  would  like  to  argue  that  in  this  vein  it  is  important  to  note  that 
ASEAN's  economic  success  has  been  built  on  a  strategy  of  openness 
to  international  trade  and  investment.  Provided  that  Burma's  in- 
ternal economic  reform  process  continues,  the  economy  appears  to 
have  a  far  brighter  future,  especially  with  the  progress  being  made 
toward  eventual  membership  in  ASEAN  and  the  sharp  increases  in 
trade  and  investment  that  such  membership  would  undoubtedly 
bring. 

To  summarize  the  rest  of  my  remarks,  I  wanted  to  make  the 
point  that  we  strongly  believe  that  through  economic  development 
the  people  of  Burma  will  be  the  beneficiaries.  American  investment 
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is  one  of  the  most  contagious  door-opening  activities  that  we  have 
seen  anywhere  in  the  world,  and  if  we  look  at  what  the  ASEAN 
path  is  and  we  take  advice  from  our  neighbors  in  the  region,  they 
say  that  this  is  a  historic  time  in  Burma  right  now;  they  are  open- 
ing the  door,  and  Burma  will  be  an  important  country  to  us  eco- 
nomically and  commercially. 

If  we  take  the  hard  road,  take  the  challenge  to  engage  Burma, 
go  out  there,  give  us  an  ambassador,  give  us  a  commercial  officer, 
let  American  businesses  get  involved  in  Burma,  engage  the  people, 
provide  jobs  and  investment,  the  SLORC  will  eventually  not  be 
able  to  contain  the  growth  that  will  benefit  the  Burmese  people. 
American  business  can  be  a  key  part  of  making  the  contact  with 
the  Burmese  people,  and  we  would  like  U.S.  policy  to  support  us 
in  our  efforts  to  do  so.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Bower  appears  in  the  appendix.] 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Bower.  I  am  pleased 
to  say  we  are  joined  by  Chairman  Oilman.  We  are  in  the  process 
of  hearing  from  this  panel,  and  we  welcome  your  attendance  and 
presence. 

Next  I  would  like  to  call  on  Dr.  Josef  Silverstein,  a  Professor 
Emeritus,  Rutgers  University.  Dr.  Silverstein,  we  look  forward  to 
your  testimony.  You  may  summarize  or  proceed  as  you  wish. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  JOSEF  SILVERSTEIN,  PROFESSOR 
EMERITUS,  RUTGERS  UNIVERSITY 

Dr.  Silverstein.  Thank  you  ven^  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  was 
rather  odd  to  listen  to  what  I  just  heard,  remembering  that  before 
there  was  an  ASEAN  the  Burmese  military — the  same  military 
that  rules  today — slammed  the  door  on  Burma  to  the  outside  world. 
It  is  the  same  military  that  drove  it  into  the  economic  terror  and 
into  the  economic  chaos  that  it  is  trying  to  extract  itself  from. 

It  always  befuddles  me  that  the  same  men  who  led  the  Burmese 
way  to  socialism  are  now  leading  the  Burmese  way  to  capitalism 
and  that  they  have  just  changed  their  coats  and  they  have  moved 
in  another  direction,  but  the  people  are  still  the  victims  in  the 
country. 

I  have  written  a  long  testimony  talking  about  the  present  situa- 
tion, and  unfortunately  that  Burmese  monk  did  not  really  talk 
about  what  is  going  on  in  the  country  at  all.  First  and  foremost, 
there  is  supposedly  the  national  convention.  Where  did  it  come 
from?  The  military  proclaimed  it.  Who  attends  it?  The  hand-picked 
people  that  SLORC  has  chosen  for  it?  What  has  it  decided  thus  far? 

Remember  its  mandate  is  to  draw  up  the  principles  for  the  con- 
stitution. Well,  they  say  Burma  is  going  to  have  a  military  con- 
stitutional dictatorship.  How  is  that  going  to  be  done?  The  military 
will  have  25  percent  of  the  seats  in  both  Houses.  There  will  be  a 
military  man  as  President,  the  members  of  the  military  will  pro- 
vide the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  in  times  of  emergency,  the  mili- 
tary will  take  over  the  country;  and  last,  the  military  budget  will 
not  be  subject  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  legislature.  So  much  for  democ- 
racy. 

What  about  the  talk  about  peace  and  unity  with  the  minorities? 
Well,  so  far,  all  we  know  about  that  is  they  want  to  have  a  unitary 
government.  Oh,  sure.  They  are  going  to  have  a  Potemkin  Village 
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in  the  sense  that  there  will  be  the  illusion  that  the  minorities  will 
be  able  to  have  some  power,  but  if  we  look  carefully  at  the  prin- 
ciples that  they  have  adopted,  the  military  will  fill  in  at  all  levels 
of  the  government  so  that  in  no  way  will  there  be  local  autonomy 
or  local  authority  as  we  or  most  other  Federal  systems  understand 
the  terms. 

So  we  are  not  going  to  see  a  democracy  in  Burma.  They  are  not 
going  to  give  the  minorities  any  opportunity  to  have  their  say  and 
some  local  control,  but  we  are  going  to  see  an  iron  frame  that  will 
control  from  the  top  down. 

Now,  we  have  heard  a  lot  about  the  so-called  peace  in  the  coun- 
try. Wonderful.  I  wish  there  was  peace  in  the  country.  I  have  been 
following  the  civil  war  for  now  more  than  four  decades,  but  there 
is  no  peace  in  the  country,  Mr.  Chairman.  There  are  cease-fires. 
What  is  a  cease-fire?  A  cease-fire  says  first  and  foremost  we  do  not 
discuss  politics. 

So  there  are  no  political  decisions  having  been  made  since  1989 
when  they  were  introduced,  and  subsequently,  what  we  have  here 
is  that  the  military  says  to  the  minorities  you  may  control  your 
economy,  you  may  control  your  area,  you  may  control  your  weap- 
ons, you  can  do  whatever  you  choose  so  long  as  you  do  not  make 
war  on  us.  Well,  the  Karen  want  to  make  peace,  the  Karen  want 
to  discuss,  but  they  know  that  if  you  are  going  to  discuss  you  have 
to  talk  about  political  questions,  and  the  military  says  no,  political 
questions  are  out. 

Now,  are  the  cease-fires  permanent?  Is  there  peace?  No.  We 
know  that  after  making  a  cease-fire  agreement  just  a  few  months 
ago,  the  Karenni  were  forced  to  go  back  to  war  with  the  military 
and  they  are  fighting  at  the  very  present  time.  So  these  are  not 
peace  in  the  country,  and  we  should  also  remember  that  Thailand, 
a  leading  member  of  ASEAN,  put  a  great  deal  of  energy  into  help- 
ing bring  peace  on  the  eastern  frontier  amongst  the  Shan  and  the 
Karenni,  the  Karens  and  the  Mons. 

They  did  so  by  closing  their  border  to  the  leaders  of  the  minori- 
ties so  they  could  not  get  out  and  talk  to  the  outside  world.  They 
also  found  that  the  leaders  of  the  NCGUB  were  at  the  United  Na- 
tions defending  Burma's  position  and  so  they  blocked  them  from  re- 
turning to  Burma.  More  importantly,  they  cut  off  the  weapons  and 
other  supplies  to  the  minorities. 

Now,  how  did  SLORC  reward  the  Thai  for  this  wonderful  activity 
they  did?  Well,  for  one  thing,  they  invaded  Thailand  in  February 
when  they  followed  the  Karen  Buddhists  into  Thailand  to  attack 
the  refugees.  They  also  stopped  the  building  of  the  so-called  friend- 
ship bridge  across  from  Mae  Sot  to  Myawadi. 

Remember,  the  Friendship  Bridge  is  going  to  carry  those  wonder- 
ful goods  from  Thailand  into  Burma  and  Burmese  goods  out!  No 
building  of  that  road.  And  then  on  top  of  that,  what  did  the  Bur- 
mese do?  They  flooded  the  town  of  Myawadi  and  other  border 
towns  with  posters  saying  do  not  do  business  with  Thailand. 

SLORC's  poster  said,  "Thailand  is  a  terrible  country,  they  do  all 
kinds  of  horrible  things  to  us,  and  if  you  do  business  with  them, 
you  are  subject  to  arrest,  imprisonment  and  worse." 

Now,  what  has  Thailand  done  about  this?  Thailand  hopes  that  it 
can  somehow  rescue  the  situation  by  sending  General  Chavalit,  a 
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member  of  the  new  Thai  Government,  to  Rangoon  to  try  to  resolve 
it,  but  remember,  the  Burmese  slapped  him  in  the  face  in  1989 
when  he  offered  to  negotiate  and  act  as  a  mediator  in  the  civil  war 
when  the  military  said  no  outsiders  can  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  civil  war;  we  will  take  care;  that  is  an  internal  matter. 

So  we  have  a  situation,  Mr.  Chairman,  where  the  minorities  are 
still  in  a  semi-state  of  war,  there  is  no  peace.  The  minorities  who 
are  engaged  in  narcotics  production  are  still  engaged  in  narcotics 
production.  The  government  takes  its  cut,  it  helps  to  move  the 
goods,  as  Congressman  Rohrabacher  was  saying  earlier,  and  to  fi- 
nance it,  and  this  is  all  going  to  neighbor  states;  to  those  good 
friends  in  China.  Opium  goes  out  by  way  of  China.  Our  good 
friends  in  Thailand — it  goes  out  by  way  of  Thailand.  Our  good 
friends  in  Malaysia — it  goes  out  by  way  of  Penang;  and  even  India 
is  an  area  of  egress  for  the  opium  trade.  So  the  area  is  the  vehicle 
by  which  the  opium  moves  from  Burma  outside;  and  I  agree  with 
you,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  the  peasant — the  peasant  is  only  a  vic- 
tim in  this  whole  situation  because  he  lives  in  an  area  that  will 
grow  nothing  unless  you  make  a  major  investment  in  infrastruc- 
ture and  improvement  in  the  local  economy. 

The  UNDP  program  will  not  do  this.  This  calls  for  a  major  shifl 
of  resources  to  help  these  people.  If  we  want  to  see  this  at  work, 
look  at  Thailand.  Under  the  aegis  of  the  Thai  king,  there  was  a 
major  shift  away  from  opium  to  things  like  handicraft  industries, 
peaches  and  citrus  fruits  that  now  are  in  the  market  so  that  today 
Thailand  produces  probably  no  more  than  25  tons  of  opium — still 
a  great  deal,  but  considering  what  it  was  previously,  it  is  a  major 
shifl,  and  it  was  done  because  of  two  things.  The  King  was  behind 
it  and  local  leaders  had  an  impact  on  their  people. 

We  have  an  example  in  Burma,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  that  is  in  the 
Kachin  area.  The  Kachin  leaders  ordered  the  Kachin  growers  of 
opium  to  halt  their  growing  of  opium,  and  we  know  from  our  own 
satellite  capability  that  the  Kachins  have  reduced  opium  produc- 
tion in  their  area.  The  only  place  in  the  world  that  we  see  a  decline 
in  opium  production,  not  an  increase  in  it,  and  it  was  done  because 
people  followed  their  local  leaders;  local  leaders  invested  in  bring- 
ing about  change. 

Now,  there  are  many  other  things,  but  I  see  the  red  light,  and 
I  do  not  know  what  else  I  can  say  in  this  short  period,  but  I  would 
like  to  call  this  committee's  attention  to  an  important  development 
inside  of  SLORC.  It  is  very  clear  that  there  are  now  two  very 
strong  competing  forces  in  SLORC,  and  at  this  juncture  in  time  I 
think  it  would  be  inappropriate  for  the  United  States  to  play  any 
kind  of  hand  to  give  any  aid  to  the  SLORC. 

We  know  there  is  the  soft-line  group  of  Khin  Nyunt.  It  was  he 
who  launched  the  campaign  in  1993  to  bring  about  the  peace  on 
the  frontier,  and  we  know  that  all  of  his  men  have  been  removed 
from  command  posts  on  the  eastern  frontier,  and  the  hard-line 
group  led  by  General  Maung  Aye  is  now  the  dominant  voice. 

Now,  we  do  not  know  which  of  these  groups  had  a  hand  in  re- 
leasing Aung  San  Suu  Kyi,  but  we  know  that  Khin  Nyunt  was  not 
there  when  it  occurred.  I  will  stop,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  I  have 
overspoken  myself. 
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[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Silverstein  appears  in  the  appen- 
dix.] 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  you,  Dr.  Silverstein.  Now  we  will  call  on 
Mr.  Vallely.  It  was  only  Tuesday  morning  when  Congressman  Bill 
Richardson  of  New  Mexico  called  me  in  Lincoln  to  ask  me  if  I 
would  consider  adding  you  to  the  panel,  and  I  am  pleased  to  do 
that  upon  his  recommendation  because  of  your  knowledge  of  the 
area,  and  especially  because  of  your  recent  visits  there,  and  so  we 
look  forward  to  your  testimony,  and  if  there  is  any  written  testi- 
mony it  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  record,  but  we  understand  the 
shortness  of  time  which  you  had  in  the  way  of  notice. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  THOMAS  VALLELY,  DIRECTOR^INDO- 
CHINA-BURMA  PROGRAM,  HARVARD  INSTITUTE  FOR  INTER- 
NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT,  HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  Vallely.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Bereuter.  I  have  en- 
joyed very  much  working  with  Congressman  Bill  Richardson,  and 
I  appreciate  his  asking  you  to  have  me  testify  this  morning. 

I  would  like  to  try  to  answer  some  of  the  questions  you  raised 
about  U.S.  policy  at  the  beginning,  but  let  me  first  give  you  a  little 
background  about  what  I  do.  I  work  for  the  Harvard  Institute  for 
International  Development.  We  basically  study  transitional  econo- 
mies, and  we  are  interested  in  many  of  the  economies  in  Asia 
where  we  are  now  working,  in  Vietnam  and  Cambodia,  and  we  are 
adding  Burma  to  our  list. 

I  am  not  an  expert  as  Professor  Silverstein  is  in  Burma.  I  am 
looking  at  the  larger  Asian  trends.  I  have  spent  7  years  studying 
the  Vietnamese  economy  and  only  beginning  to  try  to  understand 
some  of  the  problems  in  the  Burmese  economy. 

Let  me  first  say  something  just  about  that.  The  Burmese  econ- 
omy is  not  open.  The  Burmese  economy  remains  one  of  the  most 
closed  economies  in  the  world.  The  idea  that  investment  is  flowing 
to  Burma  is  a  misunderstanding  of  what  it  would  actually  take  to 
get  Burma  moving  again,  and  I  think  Professor  Silverstein's  re- 
marks about  how  the  country  would  be  integrated — we  are  talking 
a  very  large  country  with  a  very  small  amount  of  investment  that 
is  going  into  it;  but  that  is  not  the  capacity  in  which  I  was  asked 
to  come  here  today.  If  there  are  any  questions  about  the  economy, 
I  would  be  happy  to  answer  them. 

I  also  tried  to  help  Congressman  Richardson  think  through  U.S. 
policy  in  Burma  and  tinker  with  it  somewhat,  and  so  it  is  that  tin- 
kering perhaps  that  can  help  the  committee's  deliberations. 

In  February  1994  Congressman  Richardson,  after  being  on  an 
earlier  mission,  pushed  very  hard  at  the  SLORC  to  let  him  visit 
Aiing  San  Suu  Kyi.  Basically,  during  that  visit  the  U.S.  policy 
shifted  from  confrontation  to  dialog. 

After  that  initial  dialog  that  Congressman  Richardson  initiated, 
the  U.S.  policy  said  OK,  we  are  going  to  try  now  to  talk  to  these 
people,  try  to  talk  to  Suu  Kyi,  have  Suu  Kyi  talk  to  the  military, 
and  this  was  followed  by  the  visit  of  Tom  Hubbard,  which  basically, 
I  think,  reinforced  this  idea  of  moving  to  dialog. 

As  Congressman  Richardson  was  thinking  of  returning  to 
Burma,  we  came  up  with  an  informal  road  map.  I  should  say  one 
other  thing  just  to  protect  my  friend.  Congressman  Richardson  and 
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I  never  agree.  We  are  always  having  some  sort  of  an  argument 
about  this,  and  I  am  not  speaking  for  him.  I  do  not  want  him  to 
lose  his  position. 

We  came  up  with  an  informal  road  map  similar  to  the  unwritten 
ones  that  were  at  work  in  Vietnam,  and  on  this  informal  road  map 
we  basically  had  three  things.  No.  1,  the  release  of  Aung  San  Suu 
Kyi  to  meet  with  her  allies;  No.  2,  the  release  of  Aung  San  Suu 
Kyi's  political  allies  in  the  NLD;  and  No.  3,  the  end  of  forced  labor. 

There  is  clearly  progress  on  Nos.  1  and  2;  I  believe  there  is  some 
progress  on  No.  3.  I  think  Mr.  Wiedemann's  remarks  about  it  is  not 
totally  proven  that  prohibiting  forced  labor  is  being  dealt  with  in- 
side the  SLORC;  it  is  clearly  not  the  case  in  the  use  of  porters  for 
the  military. 

However,  on  this  list  of  this  informal  dialog,  there  is  clearly  some 
progress,  and  I  think  the  question  before  the  committee  is  what  is 
the  U.S.  response  to  this?  What  is  the  U.S.  response  to  clearly  the 
success  of  their  (SLORC's)  moves — I  mean,  I  do  not  agree  with  this 
idea  that  there  has  not  been  movement,  that  there  nas  not  been 
significant  movement;  you  know,  when  the  trees  move — the  trees 
are  moving  here. 

Something  is  giving  here.  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  is  frozen, 
and  I  do  not  think  anyone  else  knows  exactly  what  it  is;  but  I  think 
we  are  looking  at  a  situation  that  deserves  a  U.S.  response  to  get 
another  response,  and  I  traveled  to  Burma  for  Mr.  Richardson,  and 
I  spoke  with  most  of  the  embassies  in  Burma  on  his  behalf,  and 
we  originally  came  up  with  a  two-pronged  strategy. 

A  dialog  group  of  nations  that  would  try  to  use  multilateral  aid 
to  get  a  new  constitution  and  that  would  be  the  focus  of  what  the 
multilateral  groups  would  go  for,  not  the  current  constitutional 
process  that  Professor  Silverstein  has  mentioned,  and  I  think,  de- 
scribed accurately;  but  one  that  gives  NLD  and  others  the  constitu- 
tional room  to  have  a  political  debate,  and  I  think  that  is  very  im- 
portant, and  I  think  the  question  for  the  United  States  is  how  do 
you  get  a  constitution. 

And  I  would  suggest  moving  from  dialog  to  confidence  building. 
If  you  want  to  call  it  constructive  engagement,  call  it  that.  I  am 
not  opposed  to  the  Japanese  efforts.  I  think  what  Japan  has  done 
has  used  low-level  confidence  building  for  some  time.  I  think  they 
have  used  it  successfully.  I  do  not  know  what  history  will  say,  but 
I  think  they  have  used  it  skillfully.  They  do  not  go  into  the  room 
and  say  I  want  you  to  do  something  without  having  some  carrots. 
They  have  a  lot  of  carrots. 

I  think  the  Japanese  policy  is  going  to  continue  to  be  one  of  con- 
fidence building.  I  think  the  level  of  aid  that  could  come  from 
Japan  to  rebuild  the  country  is  substantial.  I  think  it  does  not  mat- 
ter to  Japan  what  the  United  States  thinks,  and  I  think  that  we 
should  have  a  joint  effort  with  Japan  spending  some  of  their  money 
to  try  to  get  a  freer  Burma,  and  I  think  that  that  is  the  focus  that 
U.S.  policy  should  take. 

If  you  take  the  current  things  before  the  Congress,  you  can  see 
we  have  gone  from  dialog  to  some  confidence  building,  but  if  you 
go  to  sanctions,  you  are  taking  the  policy  even  further  back  from 
where  Congressman  Richardson  started;  so  I  think  you  want  to  get 
the  policy  to  move  in  a  direction — and  I  agree  with  Professor  Sil- 
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verstein;  you  do  not  know  exactly  what  is  going  to  happen  here,  but 
I  think  the  right  road  is  to  go  for  some  sort  of  confidence  building, 
and  I  know  the  warning  light  is  on. 

I  have  thought  a  little  bit  about  what  I  would  do  for  confidence 
building,  but  why  don't  I  save  that  for  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  have  a  few  to  start.  We 
will  come  back  to  the  last  comment  that  you  made  in  a  minute  or 
two.  A  couple  of  specific  questions  to  any  of  you  who  would  care 
to  answer.  First  of  all,  the  question  I  askea  Mr.  Wiedemann — 
should  we  ease  our  opposition  to  multilateral  development  bank  as- 
sistance to  Burma  now  or  maintain  the  current  tough  line  that  we 
have  had? 

Mr.  Vallely.  Well,  I  think  you  need  a  road  map.  You  do  not 
want  to  give  anything  without  getting  something,  but  to  find  out 
what  you  want  you  need  to  connect  the  bilateral  assistance  to  addi- 
tional progress,  and  I  think  that  that  is  clearly  appropriate,  and  I 
agree  with  your  comment,  Mr.  Bereuter,  that  it  may  be  the  only 
lever  left  that  the  United  States  has. 

It  is  a  rather  large  lever,  but  it  is  not  so  large  that  it  is  deter- 
minative; but  I  think  if  we  skillfully  put  a  road  map,  unspoken  or 
not,  I  think  the  leverage  of  the  international  financial  communities 
is  important. 

The  question  is,  what  would  you  use  it  for,  and  I  think,  second, 
part  of  the  lending  can  be  used  to  solve  one  of  the  very  important 
problems  in  U.S.  foreign  policy  in  Burma,  and  that  is  narcotics. 
This  idea  of  policing  or  going  around  and  patching  up  the  relation- 
ship to  get  some  narcotics  alleviation  is  basically  a  fairy  tale. 

To  do  what  Professor  Silverstein  is  saying,  what  Thailand  is,  you 
need  to  integrate  the  country.  So  rather  than  have  the  various  eth- 
nic groups  deal  through  the  golden  triangle,  China  and  Thailand 
and  others,  the  country  needs  to  be  integrated,  and  I  think  that  in- 
tegration is  not  only  a  controversial  political  issue  but  also  a  fun- 
damental political  issue.  Professor  Silverstein  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
spected academics  in  the  world  and  clearly  an  expert  in  this  area. 

So  I  think  connecting  it  to  two  U.S.  problems — one,  narcotics, 
and  two,  getting  a  constitution — would  be  a  good  use  of  that  aid. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  All  right.  Who  else  would  like  to  comment?  Dr. 
Silverstein? 

Dr.  Silverstein.  I  would  like  to  comment.  I  would  hope  that  we 
would  not  relax  our  financial  weapon.  I  think  that  is  the  one  thing 
where  the  Burmese  military  is  most  vulnerable.  Today,  its  currency 
is  worthless.  The  internal  value  of  six  to  one;  but  its  true  value  is 
110  to  1.  Tourists  going  in  are  befuddled  by  the  various  currencies, 
as  are  businessmen. 

The  Pepsico  Company,  for  example,  which  has  invested  there 
cannot  take  its  money  out  directly;  instead,  it  must  use  its  profits 
to  buy  mong  beans  and  other  things  to  sell  abroad  in  order  to  take 
its  money  out.  The  Burmese,  in  my  estimation,  gave  up  Aung  San 
Suu  Kyi  in  a  very  minimal  way  to  get  us  to  relax  on  the  financial 
situation  SLORC  is  sinking  in  debt.  They  owe  $5.5  billion  abroad, 
they  have  something  like  a  billion  dollars  in  debt  service,  and  they 
have  financial  reserves  of  about  a  half  billion  dollars.  You  cannot 
rebuild  a  country  this  way. 
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Second  of  all,  we  hear  that  there  has  been  over  $2  billion  in  new 
investments.  We  do  not  hear  how  much  of  it  has  actually  been 
anted  up  and  how  much  has  been  promised.  Very  little  has  been 
anted  up.  We  know  that  Unocal  has  anted  up  $100  million  because 
it  has  found  natural  gas  offshore  and  is  now  in  the  process  of  build- 
ing the  pipeline  that  will  transport  the  product. 

My  answer  to  you,  sir,  is  that  this  is  the  one  area  where  SLORC 
cannot  control  anything.  It  needs  money;  we  are  in  a  position  to 
control  it,  and  we  should  control  it. 

And  if  I  could  just  add  a  couple  of  points  to  what  was  just  said 
about  the  internal  question,  the  minorities  have  been  members  of 
Burma  since  long  before  the  West  came  to  Asia,  and  they  enjoyed 
autonomy  under  the  Burmese  kings;  they  were  given  a  Federal 
structure  when  the  constitution  was  written  in  1947,  but  it  was  a 
flawed  constitution  which  led  to  unhappiness,  unrest,  and  civil  war. 

Today,  they  stand  ready  to  be  part  of  Burma  in  a  Federal  struc- 
ture that  will  give  them  local  autonomy  and  control  in  their  own 
area — something  that  is  not  an  outrageous  demand.  They  are  ready 
to  work  with  a  central  government  that  is  politically  free  and 
democratic.  So  that  the  groundwork  for  a  political  solution  in 
Burma  is  there  if  people  will  take  note. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Bower.  Just  one  additional  point.  When  you  say  we  can  con- 
trol the  money,  I  think  we  can  control  the  money  that — the  ques- 
tion that  you  asked,  the  multilateral  lending.  You  have  to  be  care- 
ful because  money  and  bilateral  aid  from  other  countries  is  some- 
thing that  we  will  not  be  able  to  control.  I  would  argue  that  we 
should  use  the  multilateral  lending  and  our  power  there  as  lever- 
age, and  I  agree  with  Mr.  Vallely  on  that  point,  and  I  think  that 
that  is  a  good  leverage,  and  I  think  it  had  an  impact  in  our  rela- 
tions with  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  you.  Ms.  Burkhalter. 

Ms.  Burkhalter.  Thank  you,  Chairman  Bereuter.  On  the  ques- 
tion of  sanctions,  Mr.  Wiedemann  said  two  things  that  I  liked  very 
much;  one,  he  said  that  we  have  no  intention  of  lifting  the  sanc- 
tions that  are  currently  in  place.  That  is  a  policy  we  support.  But 
second — and  I  hope  I  quote  him  accurately;  I  did  try  to  write  it 
down,  but  the  record  will  show  or  someone  will  spring  up  from  be- 
hind me  to  set  me  straight  right  on  the  spot — but  I  believe  he  said 
that  increased  sanctions  are  an  option.  Increased  sanctions  are  an 
option. 

Mr.  Wiedemann  said  that  increased  sanctions  can  be  avoided  if 
they — meaning  the  Burmese  government — take  positive  steps  be- 
yond Aung  San  Suu  Kyi's  release.  And  though  he  went  on  to  say 
that  we  are  not  looking  at  increased  sanctions  at  this  moment,  I 
think  the  fact  that  he  held  out  the  possibility  that  if  there  is  not 
real  human  rights  progress  beyond  the  release  that  we  would  look 
at  something  further.  I  do  not  know  what  he  had  in  mind,  but  it 
was  a  very,  very  welcome  statement,  and  I  think  that  combined 
with  the  concept  of  a  road  map,  it  could  make  a  real  contribution 
in  exercising  greater  leverage  on  the  SLORC. 

You  would  oe  surprised  to  hear  me  say  it,  but  one  of  the  most 
successful  exercises  of  sanctions  on  a  human  rights  question  was 
during  Ronald  Reagan's  time,  and  it  was  the  Reagan   sanctions 
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against  the  Jarojelski  regime  in  Poland.  What  made  those  sanc- 
tions effective  were  that  they  were  comprehensive.  There  were  a 
whole  list  of  them — everything  from  banning  airplane  flights  to  cul- 
tural exchanges  to  entry  into  the  IMF,  the  big-ticket  items  that  the 
Poles  really  wanted.  But  what  the  Reagan  administration  did  so 
successfully  was  that  thev  laid  out  a  road  map,  to  use  the  word  by 
my  fellow  panelist;  they  laid  out  quite  precisely  and  publicly  what 
it  was  Poland  was  going  to  have  to  do,  and  as  Poland  did  do  those 
things  sanctions  were  lifted  one  at  a  time.  And  it  was  very  care- 
fully titrated  so  that  the  response  was  compatible  with  the  initia- 
tive. 

Now,  in  my  view,  we  should  not  have  a  road  map  for  lifting  the 
sanctions  that  exist  now,  but  in  the  present  climate  of  deteriorating 
human  rights  abuses  we  ought  to  have  a  road  map  for  what  is 
going  to  happen — additional  sanctions  that  are  going  to  be  clamped 
down  if  we  do  not  see  a  positive  movement  in  the  right  direction, 
starting  with  serious  negotiations  with  the  International  Commit- 
tee of  the  Red  Cross.  But  in  any  event,  I  think  the  concept  of  laying 
out  precisely  what  it  is  we  expect  of  Burma  and  the  enhanced  sanc- 
tions they  can  expect  to  face  if  we  do  not  see  reasonable  progress 
in  a  reasonable  amount  of  time,  would  be  a  very  good  idea,  indeed. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  will  turn  now  to  my  col- 
league, Mr.  Berman,  for  his  questions. 

Mr.  Berman.  I  would  like  to  understand  a  little  more  about  what 
is  happening  in  Burma  economically  right  now.  We  have  had  a 
vastly  different  picture. 

Mr.  Bower  describes  a  Burma  that  is  making  efforts  to  open  up 
the  economy,  boost  commercial  activity  by  privatizing  state-owned 
enterprises,  reducing  regulations,  easing  foreign  exchange  restric- 
tions, $2.6  billion  in  foreign  investment  has  been  approved,  their 
economy  has  a  far  brighter  future,  sharp  increases  in  trade  and  in- 
vestment will  occur. 

Dr.  Silverstein  says,  "It  ain't  so."  What  is  a  guy  like  me  supposed 
to  think  here?  And  by  the  way,  what  relevance  does  the  answer 
have  to  the  question  of  what  we  should  do  in  the  international  fi- 
nancial institutions?  I  would  be  interested  in  hearing 

Mr.  Bower.  Well,  let  the  positives  go  first. 

Mr.  Vallely.  Yes.  You  did  not  hear  me.  I  was  not  particularly 
positive  on  the  Burmese  economy. 

Mr.  Berman.  Mr.  Bower  was 

Mr.  Vallely.  I  said  that  the  Burmese  economy  was  one  of  the 
most  closed  economies  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Berman.  Yes.  OK 

Mr.  Vallely.  I  said  the  level  of  foreign  investment  in  Burma  is 
extremely  low.  I  think  Burma  is  not  on  a  reform  course  of  fixing 
its  economy.  However,  I  think  Burma  has  some  great  potentials  to 
have  a  market  economy.  It  does  now  not  have  a  market  economy. 
Professor  Silverstein  is  wrong. 

They  have  not  gone  from  the  Burmese  road  to  socialism  to  the 
Burmese  road  to  capitalism.  They  are  still  on  the  Burmese  road  to 
socialism.  They  use  the  intervention  in  all  markets,  markets  are 
not  open,  newspapers  are  not  in  existence,  markets  wage  rates 
vary  fi'om  one  town  to  another  as  much  as  100  percent.  There  is 
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no  information  in  the  market,  there  is  no  national  market  in 
Burma. 

There  is  an  urban  market,  but  most  people  do  not  live  in  Ran- 
goon. Most  people  live  in  the  countryside.  So  while  Rangoon  does 
have  a  lot  more  automobiles,  the  growth  in  the  country  is  driven 
by  resources  being  sold,  not  by  the  creation  of  wealth. 

In  studying  Vietnam,  we  created  a  scale  in  which  "5"  is  called 
"the  twilight  zone";  halfway  between  "0",  which  is  a  planned  econ- 
omy and  "10"  which  is  Hong  Kong  and  free  markets.  Vietnam  is 
perhaps  at  "7",  going  back  and  forth,  and  Burma  is  at  "3",  going 
toward  the  middle  but  sometimes  stalled. 

You  asked  the  question  what  does  this  mean.  It  means  this — 
Burma  is  very,  very  poor,  and  that  the  people  of  Burma  have  been 
living  off  and  depleting  the  resources  of  Burma  since  the  isolation 
began  in  1962,  and  because  they  have  lived  off  the  resources  for  so 
long,  Mr.  Berman 

Mr.  Berman.  You  mean  the  minerals,  the- 


Mr.  Vallely.  The  minerals,  the  forests,  the  productivity  of  the 
soil.  You  know,  they  do  not  have  enough  fertilizer.  You  can  go  and 
see  in  the  dry  zone  that  they  are  using  dung  to  cook  with,  which 
means  it  is  not  going  into  the  ground,  which  means  that  the  pro- 
duction is  not  going  to  be  very  strong.  So  what  we  have  is  we  do 
not  have  Burma  looking  to  be  East  Asia.  We  have  almost  Burma 
looking  to  be  Easter  Island,  which  is  a  Polynesian  island  that  basi- 
cally went  out  of  business  due  to  the  destruction  of  its  environ- 
ment. 

So  what  we  have  here,  which  I  think  is  a  very  complicated  thing, 
is  if  you  just  fix  the  politics  you  will  still  have  a  very  serious  prob- 
lem. 

So  I  think  what  I  am  advocating  is  that  you  have  to  fix  the  econ- 
omy as  well  as  fix  the  politics,  and  I  think  SLORC  is  not  nec- 
essarily a  barrier  to  that,  but  I  do  not  think  either  SLORC  or  NLD 
understand  the  power  that  could  come  about  if  they  began  to  fix 
the  economy,  which  is  in  very  bad  shape. 

The  potential  is  much  greater  than,  say,  Cambodia,  which  does 
not  have  the  basic  structures  of  a  rapidly  growing  sophisticated 
economy.  At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum  of  what  you  need  to  cre- 
ate a  rapidly  growing  economy,  Burma  does  have  some  of  those 
things,  for  example:  very  well-educated  people. 

Mr.  Berman.  Let  me  just  interject  here.  So  from  your  point  of 
view,  this  is  not  a  hey,  this  is  a  liberalizing  economy  promoting  free 
markets 

Mr.  Vallely.  No. 

Mr.  Berman  [continuing],  encouraging  foreign  investment  in  de- 
veloping infrastructure  and  all  that  stuff  and  that  political  liberal- 
ization will  flow  from  this  economic  liberalization.  You  are  saying 
there  is  no  economic  liberalization. 

Mr.  Vallely.  It  is  the  opposite  of  Tiananmen  Square. 
Tiananmen  Square  came  about,  Mr.  Berman,  because  of  economic 
growth,  because  the  rise  of  a  middle  class  of  people  that  wanted 
more  communications,  more  markets,  more  participation. 

The  events  of  Burma  are  the  exact  opposite.  They  come  about  be- 
cause of  isolation;  they  come  about  because  of  failure,  and  that  fail- 
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ure  exists  today,  and  so  I  think  that  that  failure  should  also  be  a 
focus  of  U.S.  policy. 

Mr.  Bower.  And  my  point,  and  my  remarks,  are  that  this  is  the 
potential  of  Burma.  I  am  saying  that  this  is  an  historic  moment 
where  you  have  an  opportunity  and  an  openness — the  wedge  is 
opening  the  door — because  of  the  failure.  I  agree  with  your  re- 
marks. These  are  numbers  that  come  from  our  embassy  presence 
in  Burma  that  tracks  commercial  flows.  I  think  the  black  market 
is  quite  active. 

Burma  and  its  people — 45  million  people — ^have  a  history  and  a 
lot  of  potential  to  develop  the  country  economically  but  I  am  talk- 
ing about — I  hope  you  did  not  misread  my  remarks.  They  will  show 
themselves  in  the  record.  This  is  the  potential  of  Burma,  and  there 
are  very  small  steps  toward  opening  the  markets,  privatizing,  and 
the  potential  is  something  I  think  that  we  need  to  focus  on,  and 
focus  on  it  in  a  positive  sense  so  that  we  can  be  involved  in  build- 
ing the  Burmese  economy  and  bringing  them  out  of  the  shell  that 
they  have  been  in,  isolated.  Sanctions  will  probably  take  them 
back. 

Mr.  Berman.  Dr.  Silverstein. 

Dr.  Silverstein.  I  just  want  to  make  two  points.  One,  the  ex- 
ports that  have  gone  out  of  Burma  legitimately  are  essentially  un- 
finished products;  logs,  minerals  and  fish.  There  has  been  no  value 
added.  Exports  provide  a  growth  statistic  that  is  draining  the  coun- 
try of  its  natural  resources  without  the  country  being  able  to  con- 
vert, improve  and  develop  an  industrial  sector  to  go  around  it. 

Second,  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank  annual  outlook,  April  1995,  in  which  it  points  out  be- 
tween 1990  and  1993  imports  have  been  almost  totally  in  consumer 
goods,  not  in  the  kind  of  industrial  materials  that  you  need  in 
order  to  build  an  economy. 

So  we  have  mismanagement.  I  accept  the  criticism  that  was 
made  when  I  went  from  the  Burmese  road  to  socialism  to  the  Bur- 
mese road  to  capitalism.  I  said  it  more  or  less  facetiously  because 
they  talk  about  how  they  have  changed  their  hats  and  gone  in  this 
way;  but  it  is  state  capitalism,  it  is  state  controlled  all  the  way, 
and  the  kind  of  consumer  goods  that  we  see  added — hotels  in  the 
urban  area  and  in  two  or  three  of  the  resort  areas  or  the  historic 
sites  of  Pagan  and  the  karaoke  bars — Rangoon  and  Mandalay  are 
designed  to  attract  foreigners  to  come  and  spend  their  money,  not 
to  improve  the  social,  economic  conditions  of  the  people.  I  would 
argue  that  real  economic  growth  will  only  come  about  with  a  politi- 
cal change  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Berman.  You  do  not  sound  like  an  advocate  of  trickle  down. 

Dr.  Silverstein.  No. 

Mr.  Berman.  Mr.  Vallely  talked  about  some — I  guess  the  flip  side 
of — well,  it  was  some  conversation  about  the  flip  side  of  tied 
trade — tied  sanctions  or  tied  release  of  sanctions,  different  ap- 
proaches from  either  end  of  the  panel,  but  what  is  this  road  map 
you  have,  and  I  would  like  to  get  the  reaction  of  Dr.  Silverstein  and 
Ms.  Burkhalter,  too. 

Mr.  Vallely.  I  think  there  is  another  piece  to  the  economic  puz- 
zle which  is  that  all — both  the  army  and  the  democracy  movement 
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need  each  other  to  make  the  country  work.  I  think  the  idea  of  total 
victory  is  ludicrous. 

Mr.  Herman.  But  you  indicated  you  wanted  to  talk  about  a  series 
of  moves  related  to  responses  that  we  should  be  making. 

Mr.  Validly.  Yes.  What  would  be  in  the  road  map,  I  guess,  is 
the  question.  Is  that  the  question,  Mr.  Herman? 

Mr.  Herman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Vallely.  I  think  No.  1  would  be  a  new  constitution  and  how 
you  would  get  a  new  constitution.  No.  2,  I  think,  would  be  liberaliz- 
ing the  economy.  I  think  liberalizing  the  economy  is  something  that 
SLORC  does  not  want  to  do,  either,  and  I  think  liberalizing  the 
economy  would  be  one  of  them.  I  would  do  this  with  a  joint  effort 
with  the  Japanese.  The  Japanese  spend  money  on  these  things, 
and  we  do  not;  so  if  we  are  going  to  do  it,  we  need  to  use  some- 
body's money,  and  since  we  are  not  going  to  spend  any,  why  don't 
we  use  theirs. 

Mr.  Herman.  I  just  want  to  interject.  My  reaction  with  regard  to 
Japan  was  other  than  Japan's  general  economic  interests  and  what 
they  can  produce  by  this  investment,  their  major  focus  on  Hurma 
in  constructive  engagement  is  all  based  on  how  they  are  thinking 
about  China  right  now,  and  that  it  is  from  a — it  is  very  much  moti- 
vated by  a  very  strong  awareness  of  China  and  what  it  is  doing 
and  its  concerns  about  China 

Mr.  Vallely.  I  think  we  should  have  the  same  concern.  I  call  it 
the  new  domino  theory.  The  old  domino  theory  used  to  be  worried 
about  communism  spreading  from  the  Soviet  Union  and  China  to 
the  countries  of  Southeast  Asia  and  East  Asia;  the  new  domino  the- 
ory is  Chinese  influence  and  what  is  the  U.S.  response  to  that. 

If  you  go  to  Mandalay,  you  will  see  almost  a  Tibet-like  situation 
in  northern  Hurma  where  the  drug  money  and  the  very  strong  cap- 
ital and  population  inflows  from  China,  which  has  a  market  econ- 
omy, which  generates  personal  savings,  and  which  is  a  very  suc- 
cessful economy.  Mr.  Herman,  those  investments  and  people  are 
coming  into  Mandalay  city.  Not  into  the  countryside  surrounding 
Mandalay.  And  so  you  almost  have  a — I  do  not  want  to  overstate 
this  thing,  but  you  have  a  very  competitive  Chinese  economy  and 
a  very  outdated  Hurmese  economy,  and  that  is  weakening  Hurma 
as  a  nation. 

The  Japanese  and,  I  think,  the  United  States  as  well  should  be 
concerned  about  balance  of  power  arrangements  in  Asia,  and  I 
think  Hurma  is  one  of  those  places  where  balance  of  power  ar- 
rangements can  help  if  the  United  States  participates  more  along 
with  Japan  creating  a  political  mechanism  and  an  economy  that 
begins  to  work;  and  I  think  that  those  are  huge  issues,  but  I  think 
they  are  possible,  and  I  think  the  political  movement  that  we  are 
seemg  is  a  positive  thing,  and  I  would  not  characterize  it  the  way 
that  the  Administration  characterized  it.  I  do  not  think  you  can 
marginalize  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi. 

Mr.  Herman.  But  you  have  not  told  us  what — ^you  said  what  we 
should  be  seeking,  new  constitution,  economic  liberalization.  You 
have  not  told  us  what  we  should  be  changing.  Should  we  be  provid- 
ing OPIC  guaranteed  loans?  Should  we  be  changing  our  vote  in 
international  financial  institutions?  Should  we  be  peddling  arms? 
You  probably  do  not  think  that. 
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Mr.  Vallely.  I  think  the  constitutional  process  needs  to  have 
some  sort  of  multinational  agreement  with  Japan,  United  States, 
ASEAN.  An  agreement  where  we  say  we  want  the  constitution  to 
look  like  X,  and  the  Burmese  themselves  have  to  figure  out  what 
X  is,  but  we  have  enough  ability  to  have  dialog  among  the  parties 
in  Burma  to  know  what  in  general  terms  we  might  want,  and  then 
use  the  multilateral  mechanism  to  try  to  encourage  the  forces  in 
NLD  and  other  places  and  the  forces  inside  the  Burmese  Army  that 
want  that  change. 

I  am  not  a  diplomat  and  do  not  know  how  to  structure  the  road 
map  perfectly,  but  I  think  I  can  paint  a  picture  of  how  to  try  to 
do  that. 

Mr.  Berman.  Dr.  Silverstein,  what  is  your  reaction  to  that? 

Dr.  SlLVERSTEEN.  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  way  we  ought  to  go. 
I  think  the  wav  we  ought  to  go  is  to  encourage  the  people  to  solve 
their  own  problems.  The  people  are  very  capable.  They  are  an  intel- 
ligent people,  well-educated  people,  and  they  are  very  successful 
outside  of  the  country  because  they  have  been  driven  out  and  can 
return. 

I  said  earlier  the  minorities  know  what  kind  of  a  constitution 
they  want.  The  Burmese  NLD  told  the  world  the  kind  of  constitu- 
tion it  wanted  following  their  successful  election  and  anticipation 
of  the  Parliament  coming  into  being;  and  it  should  be  remembered 
the  Burmese  had  a  viable  economy  up  until  1962,  until  the  military 
took  over  and  destroyed  it. 

Democratic  Burma  rebuilt  the  destruction  of  World  War  II;  it 
had  an  exporting  economy,  largely  of  rice  and  primary  goods,  but 
Burma  was  beginning  to  develop  an  industrial  sector  oi  its  own. 

My  position  is  that  the  Burmese  know  how  to  solve  their  own 

Eroblem.  They  need  our  help,  and  we  can  give  them  our  help  by 
ringing  pressure  on  this  military  to  realize  that  they  are  going  to 
have  to  step  back  and  allow  the  people  to  form  their  own  govern- 
ment and  have  the  ability  to  make  their  own  decisions. 

They  cannot  continue  to  be  the  hand  maiden  of  the  military,  to 
be  abused  in  the  way  that  they  are,  and  there  is  no  indication  from 
what  has  been  going  forward  in  the  last  7  years  under  the  military 
that  the  military  has  a  clear  idea  of  what  kind  of  an  economy  they 
are  trying  to  build;  rather,  they  have  used  the  various  kinds  of  con- 
tracts they  have  entered  into  to  siphon  ofiF  added  wealth  through 
the  signature  money  mechanism,  through  the  sale  of  opium  outside 
of  the  country,  and  the  people  are  not  benefiting.  Mr.  Vallely  is 
perfectly  correct. 

Outside  of  Mandalay,  the  country  is  a  disaster.  If  you  go  into  the 
border  areas  where  I  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  time,  you  find  the 
people  hungry,  short  of  basic  items  that  are  not  circulating.  There 
is  no  internal  mechanism  to  distribute  these  goods,  and  these  peo- 
ple are  suffering.  So  there  is  no  growth  going  on  at  this  point. 

Ms.  BuRKHALTER.  I  do  not  much  appreciate  the  road  map  as  de- 
scribed, though  I  am  sure  I  am  not  understanding  it  in  its  particu- 
lars. WTiat  I  understood  the  gentleman  to  be  saying  was  that  now 
that  the  Burmese  have  reached  the  point  where,  through  sanctions 
and  isolation  and  pressure  they  have  given  a  little,  we  should  now 
bribe  them  to  give  some  more,  with  Japanese  money.  If  that  is  the 
road  map,  it  would  not  be  mine. 
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Mine  would  look  more  like  this.  That  it  is  precisely  because  the 
fact  that  Suu  Kyi  is  free  to  move  about  freely,  it  is  pretty  clear  that 
they  do  feel  the  need  to  respond. 

I  think  that  now  the  message  and  the  road  map,  if  you  will, 
should  be  that  within  a  reasonable  amount  of  time  if  the  Inter- 
national Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  is  not  in  in  a  way  that  they 
find  satisfactory,  if  there  is  not  a  substantive  dialog  between  Aung 
San  Suu  Kyi  and  the  SLORC,  if  the  country  has  not  been  opened 
up  to  journalists  and  others  to  look  about  freely  and  if  there  has 
not  been  some  substantive  movement  on  the  issue  of  forced  labor, 
and  the  release  of  the  major  political  figures,  then  my  road  map 
would  look  something  like  this: 

There  would  be  a  ban  on  additional  U.S.  investments;  there 
would  be  an  end  of  this  drug  assistance  which  should  never  have 
been  started  up  in  the  first  place;  we  will  turn  off  our  support  for 
the  U.N.  operations  there;  we  will  be  even  tougher  in  international 
fora  and  heighten  the  isolation  and  stigmatization  of  Burma,  not 
lessen  it. 

Mr.  Vallely.  And  you  will  end  the  dialog  between  the  parties. 

Mr.  Bower.  And  condemn  the  Buimese  people  to  another  30 
years  of  living  in  a  time  warp  under  a  repressive  military  dictator- 
ship. 

Ms.  BURKHALTER.  But  it  was  not  constructive  engagement  that 
led  to  Suu  Kyi's  release.  It  was  not  constructive  engagement. 

Dr.  SiLVERSTElN.  If  I  could  just  make  one  remark.  I  think  we 
have  to  recognize  there  are  two  forces  at  work  here.  The  military 
has  the  guns;  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi  has  the  people;  and  until  you  find 
a  way  of  bringing  them  together,  putting  the  guns  back  into  the 
warehouses  and  let  the  people  run  their  own  country  and  help 
them  to  achieve  that,  nothing  is  going  to  change. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  you.  We  certainly  are  not  at  a  point  of 
consensus  here,  but  I  appreciate  the  intra-panel  dialog. 

Now  I  would  like  to  turn  to  the  Chairman  of  the  full  committee, 
Mr.  Oilman,  for  any  statement  or  questions  that  he  would  like  to 
make. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  thank  vou  for 
conducting  this  hearing  at  a  very  appropriate  time  just  following 
Aung  San  Suu  Kyi's  release  and  what  our  new  policies  should  be. 

In  July  we  all  learned  the  good  news  that  after  6  years  of  con- 
finement in  her  home  in  Rangoon,  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi  was  released, 
and  although  her  release,  supposedly  unconditional,  due  to  the  gov- 
ernment structure  in  Rangoon,  Suu  Kyi  and  all  of  us  know  that  she 
could  be  just  as  readily  confined  once  again  just  as  she  was  re- 
leased veiy  promptly. 

The  ruling  generals  in  Rangoon  should  not  be  rewarded  for  par- 
tially undoing  something  that  they  never  should  have  done  in  the 
first  place.  Accordingly,  while  we  are  pleased  about  her  new  free- 
dom, relations  between  Rangoon  and  Washington  cannot  return  to 
normal  and  should  not  return  until  there  are  some  fundamental 
changes  made  in  the  governmental  structure. 

The  change  that  would  be  most  significant  to  us  would  be  that 
the  individuals  who  were  democratically  elected  back  in  1990  will 
be  released  from  prison  and  allowed  to  conduct  the  government. 
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Aung  San  Suu  Kyi's  arrest,  detention  and  release  is  analogous  to 
the  case  of  Harry  Wu.  In  both  instances  totalitarian  dictatorships 
took  a  prominent  individual  hostage  and  under  pressure  from  civ- 
ilized nations  then  expected  to  be  rewarded  for  their  release.  This 
convoluted  logic  may  be  acceptable  to  the  inner  circles  of  Rangoon 
and  Beijing,  but  it  is  transparent  to  many  other  leaders  and  gov- 
ernments throughout  the  world. 

Our  nation  has  many  important  reasons  to  be  concerned  about 
what  occurs  in  Burma.  You  mentioned  highest  on  our  priority  is 
the  illicit  drug  production.  It  has  had  an  enormous  impact  on  our 
cities,  families  and  schools.  In  1948  when  Burma  became  independ- 
ent the  annual  production  of  opium  at  that  time  was  some  30  tons, 
and  we  thought  that  was  tremendous. 

Burma  was  in  a  democracy.  They  exported  rice  to  its  neighbors 
and  the  world  and  it  enjoyed  a  free  market  system.  At  one  time  it 
was  known  as  the  rice  bowl  of  Asia. 

Burma  today  is  one  of  the  poorest  nations  in  the  world,  and  its 
opium  production  has  increased  some  8,000  percent  to  about  2,575 
tons  in  the  latest  analysis  that  we  received  from  our  drug  people. 
And  what  is  the  reason  for  that  massive  increase?  Bertil  Litner, 
the  Burma  reporter  for  the  "Far  East  Economic  Review"  states  in 
his  book  "Burma  in  Revolt"  that  Burma  production — and  I  quote — 
"is  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  decades-long  Burmese  trag- 
edy. The  inability  of  successive  governments  in  Rangoon  to  come  to 
terms  with  the  country's  ethnic  minorities  and  refusal  of  post-1962 
military-dominated  regimes  to  permit  an  open  pleuralistic  society." 

The  clear  link  between  drug  production  and  the  military's  intol- 
erance and  political  pluralism  become  even  more  obvious  when 
opium  production  more  than  doubled  after  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi's  ar- 
rest in  1989.  This  is  directly  linked  to  agreements  made  between 
the  SLORC  and  the  ethnic  minorities  that  grow  most  of  the  opium 
and  have  been  battling  Burmese  central  government  rule  for  al- 
most 50  years. 

Individual  Wa  and  Kokang  farmers  earn  between  $50  to  $75  a 
year  for  their  harvest — incredibly  low  amount  of  sustenance  consid- 
ering the  immense  profits  that  are  derived  from  this  kind  of  drug 
substance.  Their  leaders,  while  they  are  not  all  angels,  are  not  like 
Khun  Sa,  the  general  who  has  been  transporting  all  of  the  drugs, 
who  has  tennis  courts,  swimming  pools,  concubines,  real  estate 
even  owned  in  some  of  our  major  cities  in  this  country. 

Their  motivation  to  grow  opium  is  that  it  enables  them  to  con- 
tinue to  fund  their  army  so  that  they  can  keep  Rangoon  at  bay.  Un- 
fortunately, they  grow  even  more  than  Khun  Sa  does. 

The  Administration,  in  previous  testimony  before  this  sub- 
committee, set  up  the  dichotomy  of  human  rights  and  drug  produc- 
tion. They  failed  to  understand  that  the  drug  production  problem 
is  a  human  rights  problem.  The  majority  of  the  opium  grown  in 
Burma  is  grown  so  that  ethnic  minorities  can  protect  themselves. 
The  underlying  motivation  between  much  of  the  production  is  an 
economic  one,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  grow  anything  else  in  those 
regions.  As  you  said  before,  they  need  the  money  for  arms,  and 
until  they  feel  confident  that  a  representative  form  of  government 
is  established  in  Rangoon,  they  will  probably  continue  to  grow  just 
like  they  have  for  the  past  40  years. 
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It  is  important  that  we  remember  the  results  of  the  1989  elec- 
tions. The  Wa  and  the  Kokang  were  a  part  of  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi's 
winning  team. 

This  past  Sunday  Suu  Kyi  called  for  a  halt  in  investment  in 
Burma  and  stated  that  her  nation  should  not  be  admitted  as  a 
member  of  ASEAN  until  it  had  a  democratically  elected  govern- 
ment. If  we  want  to  seriously  declare  war  on  Burmese  drug  produc- 
tion, then  we  need  to  strongly  support  those  kinds  of  efforts  to 
peacefully  bring  about  a  positive  change.  It  is  both  the  pragmatic 
and  principal  thing  for  us  to  do,  and  that  is  why  we  feel  that  this 
hearing  is  so  important,  and  that  is  why  we  welcome  our  experts 
who  have  testified  before  us,  but  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  might,  I  would 
like  to  ask  iust  one  or  two  questions. 

Can  I  ask  our  panelists,  is  Burma  now  jamming  the  BBC  or  the 
Voice  of  America?  Do  we  have  any  information  with  regard  to  that? 

Dr.  SiLVERSTEiN.  Well,  it  has  been  reported  that  the  BBC  has 
been  jammed.  I  asked  the  VOA  people  here  today  if  our  American 
broadcasts  were  being  jammed,  and  they  did  not  know,  but  the 
onlv  ones  that  have  been  reported  in  the  press  have  been  the  BBC, 
and  that  is  from  BBC  sources  themselves. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Any  other  comment  by  any  of  the  panelists?  Our 
State  Department,  of  course,  can  take  little  credit  in  the  fact  that 
Aung  San  Suu  Kyi  has  been  released.  Does  our  State  Department 
now  understand  that  their  job  is  to  support  the  democracy  move- 
ment in  Burma?  And  when  was  the  last  time  we  sponsored  a  large 
event  for  the  NLD  leaders  in  the  embassy?  Anyone  can  respond  to 
that,  by  any  chance? 

Dr.  SlLVERSTEESf.  Well,  I  will  just  say  that  if  one  looks  at  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  Winston  Lord's  statement,  after  her  release  and 
the  statement  tnat  we  heard  today,  it  is  not  clear  that  we  have 
made  democracy  the  absolute  priority.  It  is  certainly  high  on  our 
agenda,  as  I  understand  it,  but  it  is  not  at  the  peak  of  our  policy 
objectives.  As  far  as  the  second  part  of  your  question — I  am 
sorry 

Mr.  Oilman.  When  was  the  last  time  we  sponsored  any  event 
that  would  help  the  NLD  leaders  at  our  embassy? 

Dr.  SiLVERSTElN.  I  Cannot  think  of  an  immediate  activity  other 
than  the  ones  that  they  themselves  have  organized  to  remind  the 
people  of  the  brutalities  that  Burma  has  been  suffering  and  their 
efforts  to  try  to  keep  the  democratic  movement  alive  to  the  outside 
world. 

We  have  not  sponsored  it;  we  have  supported  it  quietly,  but  they 
have  used  their  energies  to  try  to  keep  America  alerted  to  it. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Mr.  Vallely. 

Mr.  Vallely.  I  think  the  American  Embassy  in  Rangoon  does  a 
very  good  job.  I  am  very  impressed  by  the  American  representative 
there,  Marilyn  Meyers.  Every  time  that  I  have  been  at  the  em- 
bassy, Mr.  Oilman,  I  have  always  met  somebody  from  NLD.  I  have 
never  been  there  when  someone  from  NLD  was  not  there. 

Mr.  OllJviAN.  That  is  good  to  hear  that  that  is  being  attended  to. 
I  would  like  to  ask  Dr.  Silverstein  if  you  believe  that  antinarcotics 
assistance  to  the  SLORC  will  help  curtail  drug  production. 

Dr.  Silverstein.  No,  I  do  not,  and  I  do  not  for  the  simple  reason 
that  it  cannot  be  curtailed  at  the  top.  It  can  only  be  curtailed  when 
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the  people  have  leadership  that  they  follow  and  they  voluntarily 
are  willing  to  undertake  other  things.  They  will  undertake  the 
growth  of  other  things  when  there  is  an  investment  made  that  will 
transform  the  economy,  the  land,  the  water,  the  resources  so  that 
they  can  grow  or  produce  other  things. 

Mr.  Oilman.  We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  debate  in  the  Congress 
about  whether  or  not  we  should  have  normalcy  of  relations  with 
Burma  despite  our  objections  to  the  form  of  government  and  that 
we  may  be  doing  a  disservice  to  ourselves  by  not  having  a  lot  of 
communication. 

I  would  like  to  ask  all  the  panelists  what  your  thoughts  are  with 
regard  to  normalcy  of  relations  with  Burma.  Ms.  Burkhalter. 

Ms.  Burkhalter.  Thanks,  Chairman  Oilman.  If  by  normalcy  it 
means  removal  of  sanctions  and  the  lack  of  isolation  and  the  end- 
ing of  stigma,  of  course  I  would  be  opposed  to  that.  But  we  strongly 
favor  ongoing  dialog  which  has  to  happen  at  the  same  time  it  is 
happening  with  the  SLORC  authorities,  also  with  Aung  San  Suu 
Kyi  as  the  legitimate  head  of  that  government. 

We  strongly  favor  dialog  and  a  lot  of  it  at  every  possible  oppor- 
tunity with  an  end  toward  a  resolution  of  the  political  crisis,  but 
it  must  be  three  parties.  We  cannot  have  a  dialog  with  the  SLORC 
that  excludes  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi  and  her  people. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Mr.  Bower. 

Mr.  Bower.  I  would  agree  with  Ms.  Burkhalter  that  dialog  and 
contact  are  the  most  important  things  that  we  must  implement.  I 
think  Mr.  Valleiys  comments  on  a  road  map  toward  achieving 
more  a  normal  relationship  is  something  that  should  be  pursued  in 
earnest  by  our  policymakers,  and  I  can  say  that  I  think  that  the 
business  community  should  be  considered  as  part  of  the  equation 
as  a  positive  influence  on  what  we  can  do  in  Burma  to  help  take 
the  small — very  small — cracks  of  openings  that  we  see  in  Burma 
and  work  with  the  Burmese  people  to  develop  their  country  and  be- 
come a  more  open  economy  and  open  society  and  open  market. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Thank  you.  Dr.  Silverstein. 

Dr.  Silverstein.  I  absolutely  believe  that  we  need  to  be  present 
and  we  need  to  talk  to  Burma,  and  I  think  dialog  is  imperative.  I 
do  think,  however,  that  we  ought  to  speak  with  one  voice.  I  do  not 
think  our  commercial  attache  should  be  talking  about  great  invest- 
ment opportunities  when  the  policy  of  the  government  is  not  to  en- 
courage or  to  discourage. 

Second,  I  do  not  think  we  should  have  a  narcotics  officer  doing 
things  that  are  contrary  to  government  policy. 

In  short,  we  should  have  dialog,  we  should  be  present,  and  we 
should  have  a  constant  policy  so  that  everyone  is  relating  to  it  and 
not  subverting  it  in  one  way  or  another. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Thank  you,  and  Mr.  Vallely. 

Mr.  Vallely.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  impossible 
to  get  one  U.S.  policy.  It  does  not  work  that  way.  I  mean,  it  is  com- 
peting policies  that  ultimately  lead  to  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
country,  and  I  think  an  upgrading  of  our  relationship  with  Burma 
in  some  wav,  in  a  series  of  confidence-building  steps  for  both  NLD 
and  SLORC,  would  be  the  way  that  I  would  upgrade  it. 

I  would  very  much  think  that  the  United  States  in  its  interest 
would  want  Burma  to  join  ASEAN.  I  very  much  think  if  we  had 
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more  academic  contact  with  Burma,  that  would  help  the  forces  of 
democracy. 

I  think  one  of  the  things  that  is  missing  in  Burma  that  you  very 
much  need,  Burma  has  no  reformers.  Burma  only  has  the  army 
and  dissidents.  You  need  to  find  a  confidence-building  way  for  the 
United  States  to  create  the  ideas  that  have  been  talked  about  here 
at  the  panel  to  create  reform. 

Now,  we  need  to  find  that  extra  step,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  upgrade 
our  relationship  so  that  we  can  have  the  forces  of  reform  that  have 
been  so  repressed  in  Burma  for  so  long  take  hold,  become  part  of 
American  foreign  policy  and  become  part  of  the  balance  of  power 
equations  in  Asia  which  I  do  not  mean  to  be  confrontational  with 
China,  but  create  a  sense  of  stability  that  we  need  there  in  our  own 
national  interest. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Thank  you.  I  want  to  thank  the  panelists.  Thank 
you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  do  have  three  questions. 
It  is  approaching  12  noon  and  I  would  like  to  adjourn  soon,  but  the 
first  two  are  directed  primarily  to  Ms.  Burkhalter,  and  I  would  wel- 
come comments  from  other  panelists,  of  course,  as  well. 

First,  what  is  your  assessment  of  the  persistent  charges  of  forced 
labor  in  Burma,  particularly  in  the  Unocal -Total  pipeline  project? 

Ms.  Burkhalter.  Not  being  our  organization's  Burma  expert,  I 
cannot  give  you  a  very  good  answer,  but  I  can  provide  one  for  the 
record  with  regard  to  that  particular  problem.  My  chief,  Ken  Roth, 
the  head  of  Human  Rights  Watch,  has  had  meetings  with  Unocal 
about  Burma,  and  so  we  have  taken  it  up  with  them,  but  I  do  not 
know  much  more  than  that,  and  I  will  provide  it  for  the  record. 

Otherwise,  the  forced  labor  issue  is  one  of  the  most  important 
human  rights  issues  in  the  country.  It  continues.  It  has  been  par- 
ticularly prevalent  since  the  effort  that  began  in  1992  to  begin  up- 
grading the  infrastructure  of  the  country  which  is  crumbling,  and 
some  observers  estimate  that  there  may  be  as  many  as  two  million 
people  who  have  been  forced  to  work  on  these  infrastructural 
projects  for  no  money  at  all.  And  working  conditions  are  sordid  and 
deplorable. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  What  do  you  think  of  the  State  Department's 
human  rights  reports  on  Burma  with  respect  to  forced  labor,  and 
in  general  what  do  you  think  of  it? 

Ms.  Burkhalter.  In  general,  the  human  rights  reports  have 
been  very  good,  indeed,  and  I  cannot  speak  specifically  about 
Burma.  I  would  like  to  consult  with  my  colleagues  and  get  back  to 
you. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  All  right.  Second,  I  will  try  this  one.  Is  there  any- 
one else  who  would  like  to  comment  on  the  subject  of  forced  labor? 

Dr.  SiLVERSTElN.  I  just  would  like  to  say  that  in  January  I  spoke 
to  John  Imle,  who  is  the  head  of  Unocal,  on  the  question  of  forced 
labor  when  I  went  to  his  offices  with  a  group.  He  argues  there  is 
no  forced  labor,  and  he  claims  that  Unocal  has  done  its  own  re- 
search. 

When  I  pressed  him  on  the  quality  of  the  research  and  why  he 
did  not  accept  Amnesty  International  and  other  verbatim  examples 
of  forced  labor,  he  said  "Well,  you  can't  get  in  there  unless  you  use 
the  SLORC  helicopters,  you  can't  talk  to  the  people  unless  you  use 
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army  interpreters,  and  we  are  satisfied  that  the  people  gave  us  free 
and  fair  answers,"  and  when  I  said  to  him  if  you  look  at  the  ver- 
batim testimony  that  has  been  published  by  Amnesty  and  other 
human  rights  groups  that  have  gone  in  and  taken  testimony  from 
people  who  have  seen  it  or  been  victims  of  it,  that  they  do  not 
square  with  his  sources.  His  answer  is,  "We're  satisfied  because 
that's  the  way  we  see  it  at  this  time." 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  you  for  that  contribution.  Mr.  Bower. 

Mr.  Bower.  Just  one  point  on  ASEAN  and  U.S.  companies'  in- 
vestment— I  guess  it  would  relate  to  the  Unocal  project  in  Burma, 
but  we  have  proof  that  U.S.  investment,  U.S.  companies  investing 
in  Asia  actually  improve  workers'  rights  and  human  rights.  Ameri- 
cans pay  better,  they  train  their  people,  they  educate  and  bring 
people  up.  That  is  the  policy  of  most  of  the  members  of  my  council, 
and  I  would  suspect  that  they  would  try  to  follow  the  same  route 
in  Burma. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  you.  On  the  subject  of  Burmese  refugees, 
first  Ms.  Burkhalter,  what  is  the  status  of  the  Burmese  refugees, 
especially  in  Thailand?  What  is  the  Thai  Government  providing  in 
the  way  of  support  and  relief  for  Burmese  exiles  and  refugees?  Is 
that  something  you  would  like  to  get  back  on  as  well,  or  is  there 
any  comment  in  general  that  you  can  make  at  this  time? 

Ms.  Burkhalter.  I  would  make  a  specific  comment  and  get  back 
to  you  more  generally. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Please. 

Ms.  Burkhalter.  The  refugee  issue  that  I  know  the  best  is  the 
trafficking  issue  of  women  and  girls,  and  in  that  regard  there  is  the 
complicity  of  both  the  Burmese  officials  and  the  Thai  officials  in 
the  border  area  in  the  trafficking  of  young  girls  and  women,  and 
that  is  a  refugee  issue  in  that  once  the  Burmese  girls  are  across 
the  border  they  are  there  illegally. 

They  are  scared  to  get  thrown  back  to  Burma  where  they  have 
sometimes  been  sold  by  the  officials,  sometimes  by  their  own  family 
members,  and  there  is  not  a  satisfactory  dealing  with  this  problem 
on  the  part  of  the  Thais  who,  when  they  get  the  girls,  either  take 
a  cut  of  the  money  that  they  get  from  trafficking  and  throw  them 
right  back  into  the  brothels,  or  they  force  them  back  across  the  bor- 
der where  the  girls  get  swept  right  back  into  the  trafficking  area. 

So  in  that  small  part  of  the  refugee  problem,  there  are  big  prob- 
lems, and  they  need  to  be  addressed  by  both  governments. 

More  generally,  about  services  to  the  refugees,  I  will  have  to  get 
back  to  you. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  All  right.  Thank  you.  Dr.  Silverstein. 

Dr.  Silverstein.  I  would  just  like  to  say  that  the  Thai  Govern- 
ment does  not  have  an  agreement  with  the  High  Commissioner  of 
Refugees;  therefore,  all  the  Burmese  who  have  crossed  the  border 
are  not  categorized  as  refugees. 

They  do  not  have  rights  as  refugees,  they  do  not  have  protec- 
tions. Whatever  support  they  get,  it  is  from  fellow  ethnic  groups 
whom  they  live  among  and  they  are  vulnerable  to  the  threats  posed 
by  every  group  in  their  area,  whether  they  are  Thai  border  police 
or  someone  else. 

If  we  look  across  at  the  western  frontier  at  the  Muslims  who 
went  into  Bangladesh — ^you  may  recall  that  a  quarter  of  a  million 
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were  driven  out  of  Burma  a  few  years  ago,  and  in  1992  the  Bur- 
mese signed  an  agreement  with  the  Bangladesh  Government  and 
they  also  signed  an  agreement  with  the  U.N.  High  Commissioner 
of  Refugees  to  oversee  the  return  of  those  refugees;  but  so  far, 
there  are  only  five  High  Commissioner  Refugee  observers  at  the 
main  crossing  point. 

No  one  has  reported  on  what  has  happened  to  these  people  when 
they  went  back.  Did  they  get  their  property?  Were  they  allowed  to 
reintegrate  in  the  society,  or  did  they  disappear  into  the  prisons? 

In  snort,  then,  the  refugees  are  not  protected  internationally  by 
the  High  Commissioner  of  Refugees.  In  one  case  the  UNHCR  au- 
thority to  act  in  their  behalf  in  Thailand  has  no  word  to  say  in  the 
Thai,  on  the  other,  they  are  not  present  in  strength  in  Burma  to 
oversee  the  refugee  return. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  What  should  we  ask  of  Thailand? 

Dr.  SiLVERSTEEN.  I  would  say  we  should  ask  of  Thailand  to  sign 
an  agreement  with  the  High  Commissioner  of  Refugees  so  that  the 
people  are  given  refugee  status  and  have  a  chance  to  survive  as 
numan  beings  and  not  have  to  hide  and  crawl  around  and  look  for 
someone  to  nelp  them  because  otherwise  they  are  totally  victim- 
ized. No  one  is  there  to  champion  them.  They  cannot  say  when 
they  have  been  abused,  they  cannot  say  when  they  have  been 
mispaid  because  if  they  raise  their  voices,  the  Thais  will  force  them 
back  into  Burma. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Doctor,  what  is  the  history,  in  brief,  on  the  Thai's 
lack  of  agreement  with  the  High  Commissioner? 

Dr.  SiLVERSTElN.  It  goes  back  to  the  Cambodian  war.  The  Thais 
had  an  agreement  with  the  High  Commissioner  of  Refugees  on  the 
refugees  coming  out  of  Cambodia  into  Thailand,  but  Thailand  was 
angered  because  the  High  Commissioner's  office  was  interfering 
and  protecting  the  Cambodian  refugees;  the  Thais  said  no  more, 
and  therefore  they  have  told  the  Burmese  refugees,  "You  can  come 
across  and  you  can  take  residence  among  your  own  people  so  long 
as  you  have  no  status." 

Therefore,  organized  refugee  organizations  cannot  come  in  and 
help  these  people.  They  have  no  status  as  refugees,  they  are  state- 
less people. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  I  think  those  comments,  which  we  will  inves- 
tigate further,  are  an  important  contribution  to  at  least  this  mem- 
ber's understanding  of  a  particularly  serious  problem. 

I  have  a  final  question,  and  that  is  related  to  Suu  Kyi  and  her 
status.  Many  commentators  apparently  believe  that  SLORC  re- 
leased her  because  they  are  confident  of  their  ability  to  maintain 
control. 

What,  in  your  judgment — any  of  you — are  the  prospects  for  dem- 
onstrations and  other  outbursts  in  tne  upcoming  months? 

Ms.  BURKHALTER.  I  think  the  fact  that  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi  herself 
has  not  called  upon  her  followers  to  demonstrate  and  has  been  very 
mild  and  careful  is  an  indication — she  is  not  a  meek  woman — it  is 
an  indication  that  she  fears  that  they  would  be  greatly  at  risk.  I 
do  not  want  to  speak  for  her,  of  course,  but  that  is  my  interpreta- 
tion of  her  mildness  in  dealing  with  her  supporters. 

I  think  that  the  fact  that  some  of  the  prominent  political  people 
who  are  associated  with  her  have  just  received  long-term  jail  sen- 
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tences  suggests  that  freedom  of  opportunity  to  speak  with  her 
party  and  her  party  members  is  very  much  circumscribed. 

At  the  same  time,  of  course,  we  welcome  the  fact  that  she  can 
meet  people  who  come  up  to  her  gate,  but  in  terms  of  any  kind  of 
mass  gathering,  I  am  guessing  that  she  is  discouraging  it  for  a  very 
good  reason. 

Dr.  SiLVERSTElN.  I  would  only  like  to  add  to  that,  that  she  seems 
to  me  to  be  exploring  what  her  freedom  really  means,  and  she  is 
taking  no  chances  with  third  parties  being  victimized  by  it;  there- 
fore, as  pointed  out,  she  talks  to  people  at  the  fence,  but  she  knows 
that  SLORC  has  a  law  that  says  more  than  four  people  gathering 
can  constitute  a  basis  for  arrest;  therefore,  she  has  held  no  meet- 
ings outside  of  her  house.  Apparently  she  can  meet  people  in  her 
house  and  with  more  than  four. 

Also,  we  know  she  has  only  gone  out  of  her  house  once  when  she 
went  to  the  anniversary  of  her  father's  assassination  and  attended 
his  burial  place  and  then  returned.  We  know  further  that  even  the 
international  community  is  not  free  to  see  her  on  their  own  terms; 
thus,  the  Thai  ambassador  could  come  and  bring  her  a  bouquet  of 
roses,  but  the  Malaysian  ambassador  could  not  organize  a  luncheon 
of  ASEAN  ambassadors  to  talk  to  her. 

So  we  know  that  there  is  no  way  of  defining  what  her  condition 
of  freedom  is,  and  she  is  a  very  astute  person,  and  she  is  trying 
to  figure  out  what  the  parameters  of  her  freedom  are.  At  the 
present  time,  she  is  only  nominally  free.  She  is  not  totally  free  or 
unconditionally  free. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Mr.  Vallely,  you  indicated  you  had  some  addi- 
tional comments. 

Mr.  Vallely.  I  think  you  asked  a  very  complicated  question,  and 
I  do  not  know  if  I  have  the  answer,  but  I  might  have  some  intuitive 
thinking  about  the  answer. 

I  think  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi  is  a  very  skillful  politician,  and  I 
agree  partially  with  the  comment  that  she  is  searching  for  her  own 
way — you  know,  where  can  she  go  politically,  and  I  think  she  is 
skillfully  trying  to  talk  to  the  various  members  of  NLD,  much  of 
which  has  been  destroyed,  but  trying  to  put  together  where  NLD 
stands  and  trying  to  use  the  principle  of  addition  to  get  her  posi- 
tion squared  away  before  she  enters  into  further  negotiations. 

I  think  she  travels  more  than  that.  I  think  she  goes  out  of  the 
house  more,  she  goes  to  embassies  quite  often,  she  has  meetings 
outside. 

Moreover,  I  think  that  she — and  I  read  her  press  conference  the 
other  day  in  some  detail.  She  does  have  some  communications  with 
SLORC.  There  is  a  quiet  dialog  between  the  two,  and  I  think  that 
they  are  trying  to  arrange  the  next  steps — what  are  we  going  to 
talk  about,  what  is  this  constitution  thing,  when  we  talk  what  are 
we  going  to  talk  about. 

So  I  think  she  is  putting  the  pieces  together  for  the  next  move. 
I  think  the  next  move  is  hers.  I  think  she  nas  to  move  in  some  way, 
and  I  think  she  understands  that.  I  agree  with  the  comments  that 
she  knows  to  keep  a  lid  on  things,  and  I  would  say  that  instability 
is  a  good  possibility  in  Burma. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  presentations, 
your  testimony,  and  for  your  responses  to  members  and  to  this 
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member.  I  very  much  appreciate  the  contribution  you  have  made 
in  helping  us  understand  what  is  happening  in  Burma  and  what 
actions  we  might  appropriately  take  as  a  government.  So  thank 
you  very  much. 

I  will  say  that  all  members  of  the  subcommittee  will  have,  with 
unanimous  consent,  which  hearing  no  objection,  the  ability  to  enter 
their  statement  in  the  record. 

Thank  you  very  much.  This  subcommittee  hearing  is  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  12:08  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  adjourned.] 
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KENT  M.  WIBDEI4ANN 


Prior  to  entering  the  Foreign  Service  in  1974,  Mr. 
Wiedemann  served  two  years  as  a  Peace  Corps  Volunteer  In 
Micronesia  (Truk) ,  end  for  three  years  directed  management 
development  and  training  with  various  international  operations 
of  Hewlett  Packard  Company.   During  his  diplomatic  career  to 
date,  Mr.  Wiedemann  has  served  as  a  consul  in  Poland, 
international  relations  officer  in  Latin  American  Affairs  at 
the  State  Department,  and  was  posted  twice  to  the  U.S.  embassy 
in  Beijing,  China  and  once  to  the  U.S.  consulate  general  in 
Shanghai.   He  has  also  been  director  of  the  Office  of  Chinese 
Affairs  at  the  State  Department,  as  well  as  deputy  chief  of 
mission  at  the  U.S.  embassies  in  both  Singapore  and  Israel. 
From  1993-94  Mr.  Wiedemann  was  appointed  Special  Assistant  to 
the  President  and  Senior  Director  for  Asian  Affairs  at  the 
National  Security  Council.   Mr.  Wiedemann  was  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  in  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  International  Security 
Affairs,  1994-95.   He  wa.<;  appointed  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  East  Asia  and  Pacific  in  May,  1995,  and  is 
responsible  for  China,  Taiwan,  Hong  Kong,  Mongolia,  Vietnam, 
Cambodia,  Laos,  Thailand  and  Burma. 

Mr.  Wiedemann  was  a  Diplomat-in-Residencc  and  Senior  Fellow 
at  the  East-west  Center,  is  a  recipient  of  the  State 
Department's  Meritorious  Honor  Award  ancj  Superior  Honor  Award, 
and  has  also  been  awarded  the  Medal  for  Meritorious  Civilian 
Service  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

A  native  of  California,  Mr.  Wiedemann  has  a  B.A.  in  History 
from  San  Jose  State  University,  and  an  M.A.  in  International 
Relations  from  the  University  of  Oregon.   He  is  married  to  the 
former  Janice  Lee  Weddle,  an  educator.   Together,  they  have  a 
son,  Conrad  and  currently  reside  in  Great  Falls,  Virginia,  a 
suburb  of  Washington,  D.C. 
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statement  of 

Kent  Wiedemann 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Bureau  of  East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs 

September  7,  1995 

Before  the  House  Committee  on  International  Relations 
Asia  and  the  Pacific  Subcommittee 

U.S.  Policy  Toward  Burma 


Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before 
the  Asia  and  the  Pacific  Subcommittee  on  behalf  of  the 
Department  of  State.   I  am  pleased  to  discuss  with  you  today 
our  common  concerns  about  the  situation  in  Burma  and  explore 
how  we  can  best  advance  U.S.  interests  there. 

THE  RELEASE  OF  AUNG  SAN  SUU  KYI 

The  release  of  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi  July  10  was  a  dramatic 
development  in  Burma.   After  many  years  of  determined  effort  by 
the  United  States  and  the  international  community,  the 
democracy  leader  and  Nobel  Peace  Prize  laureate  was  released 
after  nearly  six  years  of  house  arrest.   As  the  courageous  hero 
of  the  opposition  forces  in  Burma,  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi  has  earned 
the  support  of  her  people  and  the  respect  and  admiration  of  the 
world  for  her  determination  and  steadfastness  in  holding  to  her 
principles  throughout  the  long  years  of  house  arrest. 

Importantly,  her  release  appears  to  be  unconditional.   She  has 
been  free  to  meet  with  her  family,  key  supporters,  the  press 
and  other  visitors.   In  her  meetings  and  statements,  Aung  San 
Suu  Kyi  has  been  remarkably  conciliatory  and  magnanimous.   She 
said  she  personally  bears  members  of  the  SLORC  no  ill  will  and 
emphasizes  her  commitment  to  engage  in  a  dialogue  with  them  to 
seek  national  reconciliation.   She  wants  to  hold  the  SLORC  to 
its  avowed  aim  of  creating  a  multi-party  democracy.   She  has 
emphasized  that  the  divisions  in  Burma  are  not  insurmountable 
and  has  called  for  all  the  citizens  of  Burma  to  work  together 
for  the  good  of  the  country. 

Aung  San  Suu  Kyi  has  also  called  upon  the  international 
community  to  remain  steadfast  in  support  of  democratic  change 
for  Burma.   As  she  herself  has  pointed  out,  her  release  is  only 
the  beginning  of  what  promises  to  be  a  long,  slow  process. 

Aung  San  Suu  Kyi's  release  does  not  diminish  our  serious 
concerns  about  human  rights  abuses  in  Burma  or  about  the  extent 
to  which  the  drug  trade  remains  ingrained  in  the  political  and 
economic  life  of  the  country.   The  Administration  will  continue 
to  press  the  SLORC  to  make  progress  on  these  concerns.   Our 
ultimate  goal,  one  that  we  will  continue  to  express  clearly. 
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remains  the  same:   a  stable  democratic  Burma  that  respects 
international  norms.   But  we  do  not  hold  unrealistic 
expectations  that  the  SLORC  will  transform  itself  overnight. 
Nor  do  we  underestimate  its  intent  to  retain  its  grip  on  power 
and  to  dictate  the  pace  of  change. 

U.S.  POLICY  TOWARD  BURMA 

In  order  to  place  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi's  release  and  re-emergence 
on  the  political  scene  into  context,  I  would  like  to  review 
briefly  recent  U.S.  policy  toward  Burma. 

In  November  1994  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  Tom  Hubbard  led  the 
most  senior  U.S.  delegation  to  visit  Burma  since  1988.   The 
purpose  of  his  mission,  which  was  dispatched  by  the  President, 
was  to  emphasize  to  the  Burmese  government  the  strong  U.S. 
interest  in  progress  on  human  rights,  democracy,  and 
counternarcotics .   He  made  clear  to  senior  SLORC  officials  that 
the  United  States  wants  to  have  better  relations  with  Burma, 
but  stressed  any  improvement  must  be  based  on  progress  in  these 
critical  areas  of  concern.   He  told  them  that  U.S.  relations 
with  Burma  could  improve  if  the  SLORC  made  progress  in  each  of 
these  areas,  but  would  worsen  if  it  did  not. 

Since  Mr.  Hubbard's  visit,  the  SLORC  has  had  a  decidedly  mixed 
record  in  responding  to  the  "two  roads"  he  outlined  for 
U.S. -Burma  relations. 

The  most  dramatic  positive  step,  of  course,  was  the  release  of 
Aung  San  Suu  Kyi.   She  has  been  able  to  confer  on  an  almost 
daily  basis  with  her  chief  advisers  and  to  meet  with  National 
League  for  Democracy  officials  from  throughout  the  country. 
She  continues  to  address  crowds  in  front  of  her  residence  on 
weekends.   Some  130  other  political  prisoners  also  have  been 
released,  including  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi's  close  advisers  Kyi  Maung 
and  Tin  Oo. 

However,  the  SLORC's  actions  fall  far  short  of  what  is  needed 
to  end  its  abuses  of  its  citizens'  rights  and  thus  to  lay  the 
foundation  for  improved  relations  with  the  United  States.   Aung 
San  Suu  Kyi's  release  must  be  followed  by  meaningful  efforts  to 
engage  her  and  other  members  of  the  democracy  movement  in  a 
process  aimed  at  national  reconciliation  and  the  restoration  of 
democracy.   Thus  far,  unfortunately,  the  SLORC  has  sought  to 
marginalize  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi,  including  keeping  her  from 
participating  in  the  national  constitutional  convention  set  to 
reconvene  in  October.   That  convention  has  been  manipulated  by 
the  SLORC  to  perpetuate  authoritarian  military  rule.   In 
addition,  hundreds  of  political  prisoners  remain  jailed,  and 
the  SLORC  continues  to  arrest  and  sentence  Burmese  for  the 
slightest  political  infraction.   No  indigenous  organizations  in 
Burma  are  allowed  to  function  truly  independently  of  the 
government.   The  International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross 
closed  its  office  in  Burma  at  the  end  of  July  after  being 
unable  to  conclude  a  prison  visit  agreement  with  the  SLORC. 
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Egregious  human  rights  violations  continue.   Burmese  citizens 
are  routinely  rounded  up  and  forced  to  carry  military 
equipment,  weapons  and  ammunition  for  the  Burmese  Army.   In 
addition  to  being  denied  adequate  food  and  water,  these  porters 
are  often  forced  to  work,  at  great  risk,  in  areas  of  armed 
conflict.   The  SLORC  also  compels  its  citizens  to  carry  out 
forced  labor  on  roads,  railroads  and  other  infrastructure 
projects.   We  understand  the  SLORC  recently  introduced  an 
internal  decree  calling  for  the  suspension  of  forced  labor  by 
the  army,  but  we  have  yet  to  see  indications  this  is  being 
enforced. 

The  SLORC's  renewed  military  offensives  against  the  Karen  and 
Karenni  minorities  have  led  to  serious  humanitarian  concerns 
and  sent  more  than  10,000  refugees  fleeing  into  Thailand. 
The  refugees  have  put  a  substantial  new  burden  on  the  Thai 
government  and  the  NGO's  which  are  providing  assistance  to 
them.   The  Burmese  Army  has  also  lent  support  to  the  Democratic 
Karen  Buddhist  Army,  which  launched  attacks  on  Karen  refugee 
camps  inside  Thailand. 

We  cannot  ignore  the  narcotics  menace  from  Burma,  which 
provides  an  estimated  60  percent  of  all  heroin  that  scourges 
our  communities.   On  the  positive  side,  the  SLORC  followed 
through  in  February  on  its  promise  to  allow  U.S.  Government 
experts  to  conduct  a  joint  opium  yield  survey  with  the 
participation  and  assistance  of  the  Burmese  Government.   The 
Burmese  Army  has  also  continued  to  attack  the  Shan  United  Army 
and  taken  significant  casualties  in  an  effort  to  regain  control 
of  the  territory  Khun  Sa  controls.   Although  not  the  main 
reason  for  the  Burmese  Army's  attacks  on  the  Shan  United  Army, 
this  has  had  the  welcome  effect  of  disrupting  Khun  Sa ' s  ability 
to  traffic  in  drugs.   The  military  attacks  are  part  of  an 
overall  SLORC  offensive  to  maintain  national  unity  in  the  face 
of  longstanding  ethnic  insurgencies.   However,  the  SLORC  must 
still  take  serious  steps  to  deny  legitimacy  to  other  important 
narco-traf f ickers  and  to  end  corruption.   The  authorities  in 
Rangoon  are  not  likely  to  succeed  in  the  fight  against  drugs 
unless  they  find  a  way  to  exercise  legitimate  authority  in 
drug-producing  areas,  which  principally  are  those  controlled  by 
ethnic  insurgents. 

In  the  past  several  years,  the  United  States  has  steadily 
increased  our  pressure  on  the  military  regime  in  Rangoon.   We 
suspended  our  own  economic  aid  program  and  have  urged  other 
potential  donors  like  Japan  to  limit  strictly  any  development 
assistance  to  Burma.   We  do  not  provide  GSP  trade  preferences 
and  have  decertified  Burma  as  a  narcotics  cooperating  country, 
which  requires  us  by  law  to  vote  against  assistance  to  Burma  by 
international  financial  institutions.   This  and  our  influence 
with  other  countries  have  in  practice  prevented  most  assistance 
to  Burma  from  the  IMF,  the  World  Bank  and  the  Asian  Development 
Bank.   Neither  Eximbank  nor  OPIC  provides  loans  or  insurance 
for  American  companies  selling  to  or  investing  in  Burma.   The 
United  States  has  not  had  an  ambassador  in  Burma  since  1990. 
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On  the  international  level,  the  Administration  has  strongly- 
supported  efforts  in  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly,  the 
UN  Human  Rights  Commission  and  the  International  Labor 
Organization  to  condemn  human  and  worker  rights  violations  in 
Burma.   We  have  urged  the  UN  to  play  an  active  role  in 
promoting  democratic  reform  through  a  political  dialogue  with 
Aung  San  Suu  Kyi.   We  refrain  from  selling  arms  to  Burma  and 
have  an  informal  agreement  with  our  G-7  friends  and  allies  to 
do  the  same. 

These  measures  have  had  an  impact  on  the  SLORC.   While  the 
regime  has  sought,  increasingly,  to  open  the  country  to  foreign 
investment  and  tourism,  our  actions  and  those  of  like-minded 
countries  have  made  clear  that  Burma  can  not  fully  rejoin  the 
international  community  and  gain  the  assistance  it  needs  to 
develop  its  economy  until  fundamental  changes  are  made. 

MAINTAINING  PRESSURE  ON  THE  SLORC 

When  the  President  welcomed  the  announcement  of  Aung  San  Suu 
Kyi's  release  July  10,  he  made  clear  that  the  development  would 
only  mark  a  major  milestone  toward  restoring  peace  and 
stability  in  Burma  if  it  leads  to  a  genuine  process  of 
political  reconciliation  and  eventual  installation  of  a 
democratically-elected  government.   The  President  also 
emphasized  the  seriousness  of  the  unresolved  human  rights 
problems  in  Burma  and  the  humanitarian  concerns  connected  with 
ongoing  military  campaigns  against  ethnic  insurgents.   Our 
objective  is  to  respond  to  the  release  of  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi  in  a 
way  to  help  the  process  of  democratization  and  promote  progress 
on  other  U.S.  national  interests. 

We  must  let  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi  and  the  democratic  opposition  take 
the  lead  in  pursuing  political  reform  and  national 
reconciliation.   We  should  offer  steady  and  clear  support,  but 
obviously  cannot  dictate  the  outcome  or  pace  of  the  dialogue. 
Rather,  we  want  to  look  for  ways  to  promote  the  dialogue  that 
Aung  San  Suu  Kyi  is  seeking  with  the  government,  as  the  next 
logical  step  in  fostering  national  reconciliation  and  improving 
the  political  situation  on  which  so  much  depends:   the 
restoration  of  democratic  civilian  government  and  an  end  to 
human  rights  abuses,  narcotics  trafficking,  and  military 
attacks  on  unarmed  members  of  ethnic  groups. 

In  order  to  encourage  a  political  dialogue  to  begin,  the 
Administration  will  maintain  the  existing  U.S.  measures  in 
place  in  Burma  for  the  time  being.   In  the  absence  of  genuine 
political  reforms  in  Burma,  we  do  not  believe  it  is  appropriate 
to  resume  development  assistance,  restore  GSP  benefits  or 
resume  Eximbank  and  OPIC  programs.   Of  greatest  impact,  we  will 
also  continue  to  oppose  lending  from  the  international 
financial  institutions  and  seek,  with  other  friendly 
governments,  to  maintain  our  informal  arms  embargo. 
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VISIT  OF  AMBASSADOR  ALBRIGHT  TO  BURMA 

To  underscore  our  support  for  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi's  call  for  a 
genuine  dialogue  toward  national  reconciliation,  U.S.  Ambassador 
to  the  United  Nations  Madeleine  Albright  will  visit  Burma 
tomorrow  after  leading  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  U.N.  Fourth 
World  Conference  on  Women.   She  also  will  travel  to  Jakarta  and 
Mani la . 

Ambassador  Albright's  principal  objectives  will  be  to  convey 
U.S.  views  of  the  situation  in  Burma  to  the  SLORC  in  the  wake 
of  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi's  release  and  to  reaffirm  U.S.  support  for 
human  rights  and  democratization.   She  also  will  meet  with  Aung 
San  Suu  Kyi,  other  senior  Burmese  government  officials,  and 
representatives  of  UN  agencies  operating  in  Burma,  such  as 
UNICEF,  UNDP  and  UNDCP. 

In  her  meetings  with  the  SLORC,  Ambassador  Albright's  message 
will  be  clear  and  direct:   the  United  States  warmly  welcomes 
the  release  of  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi,  but  it  is  essential  the  SLORC 
begin  a  dialogue  with  her,  other  democracy  leaders  and  the 
ethnic  minorities. 

In  her  meeting  with  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi,  who  has  welcomed  the 
visit.  Ambassador  Albright  will  ask  for  the  Nobel  laureate's 
evaluation  of  the  situation  in  Burma  and  the  outlook  for 
progress  toward  democracy  and  respect  for  human  rights. 

Make  no  mistake:  Ambassador  Albright's  visit  does  not  represent 
a  warming  of  our  relations  with  the  SLORC.   She  will  carry  a 
tough  message,  and  we  have  so  informed  key  Asian  and  European 
capitals.   We  have  strongly  urged  other  countries  to  continue 
to  limit  assistance  to  Burma  and  to  join  us  in  maintaining  a 
ban  on  IFI  lending  to  Burma  until  the  GOB  makes  significant 
progress  on  democracy  and  human  rights. 

We  believe  that  Ambassador  Albright's  visit  provides  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  the  SLORC  to  signal  whether  it 
intends  to  move  forward  toward  reconciliation  and  democracy. 
We  hope  the  SLORC  will  realize  that  Burma's  prospects  for 
prosperity  and  stability  depend  on  the  extent  to  which  it 
respects  the  wishes  of  its  people  by  restoring  democratic 
government  and  the  rule  of  law. 

In  her  meetings  with  representatives  of  UN  agencies  operating 
in  Burma,  Ambassador  Albright  will  look  for  ways  the  U.S.  can 
support  the  work  of  the  important  UN  programs  there.   In 
support  of  these  goals,  the  Administration  proposes  to  continue 
U.S.  support  and  funding  for  UNDP  and  UNDCP  activities  in 
Burma.   Aung  San  Suu  Kyi,  who  worked  for  the  UN  in  New  York  at 
one  time,  has  endorsed  the  development  and  counternarcotics 
objectives  of  these  organizations.   In  her  first  press 
conference,  she  said  she  strongly  supports  the  UN  being  allowed 
to  play  an  important  role  in  all  countries,  including  her  own. 
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We  note  that  UNDP's  programs  have  been  thoroughly  revamped  and 
redirected  at  meeting  the  urgent  needs  of  the  poorest  Burmese. 
UNDCP,  meanwhile,  is  working  to  address  the  scourge  of  the  drug 
trade,  an  affliction  for  Burmese  citizens  as  well  as  American. 
We  share  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi's  view  that  these  and  other  UN 
activities  in  Burma  have  a  beneficial  effect  in  the  country. 

PENDING  LEGISLATION  ON  BURMA 

The  Administration  believes  that  the  visit  of  Ambassador 
Albright  is  an  important  opportunity  for  us  to  stress  our 
concerns  to  the  SLORC  and  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi.   As  it  becomes 
clearer  how  the  SLORC  will  respond  to  the  olive  branch  offered 
by  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi  and  the  visit  of  Ambassador  Albright,  the 
Administration's  reaction  will  be  considered  and  appropriate. 
I  have  already  indicated  the  Administration  will  keep  in  place 
the  existing  measures  with  respect  to  Burma  for  the  time 
being.   The  Administration,  however,  also  needs  the  flexibility 
to  respond  to  what  is  clearly  a  changing  situation  in  Burma. 

In  the  wake  of  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi's  release,  we  do  not  want  to 
restrict  our  options.   Increased  sanctions  should  remain  one  of 
those  options.   But  if  we  are  to  be  successful  in  our  efforts 
to  encourage  dialogue  in  Burma,  we  must  do  more  than  penalize 
the  SLORC  at  every  turn.   We  must  also  make  clear  to  the  SLORC 
that  punitive  measures  can  be  avoided  if  they  continue  to  take 
positive  steps,  such  as  the  release  of  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi.   What 
the  Administration  will  do  in  the  coming  months  on  Burma 
depends  on  the  SLORC.   The  Administration  needs  the  flexibility 
to  respond  appropriately. 

While  the  sanctions  legislation  under  consideration  in  Congress 
represents  a  serious  effort  to  address  continuing  violations  of 
human  rights  in  Burma,  we  believe  it  would  be  counterproductive 
to  impose  sanctions  now,  in  the  wake  of  the  Nobel  laureate's 
release.   While  international  pressure  helped  produce  Aung  San 
Suu  Kyi's  freedom,  we  must  now  allow  time  for  a  dialogue  of 
national  reconciliation  to  begin  before  seeking  to  raise  the 
pressure,  which  could  have  consequences  opposite  to  those  we 
seek. 

We  have  discussed  multilateral  sanctions  with  interested 
countries,  and  there  is  no  support  for  them  against  Burma, 
particularly  in  the  wake  of  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi's  release. 
Furthermore,  we  are  concerned  that  some  sanctions  provisions, 
which  call  for  actions  against  third  countries,  might  violate 
our  obligations  under  the  WTO.   We  would  not  want  to  be 
required  to  take  punitive  action  against  countries  on  whom  we 
need  to  rely  to  make  common  cause  in  other  ways  on  Burma. 

Second,  we  believe  Congress  should  support  continued  U.S. 
funding  for  UNDP  and  UNDCP  programs  in  Burma.   As  I  have 
already  indicated,  the  Administration  believes  these  programs 
help  needy  Burmese  and  address  the  opium  menace  without 
strengthening  the  SLORC. 
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Finally,  and  while  I  recognize  that  this  hearing  is  not  focused 
on  narcotics  matters,  I  need  to  mention  that  the  Administration 
believes  Congress  should  not  limit  funding  of  U.S. 
counternarcotics  programs  with  Burma.   These  programs  are 
already  very  limited  --  as  is  appropriate.   We  believe  that  the 
minimal  efforts  now  underway  do  not  undermine  our  human  rights 
goals. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Chairman,  Congress  and  the  Administration  share  the  same 
objectives  in  Burma.   We  want  to  see  a  dialogue  of  national 
reconciliation  that  will  help  lead  to  a  new  democratic  future 
for  Burma.   We  want  an  end  to  human  rights  abuses  and  the 
installation  of  a  democratically-elected  government  in 
Rangoon.   We  want  an  end  to  trafficking  in  heroin.   Our  hope  is 
that  we  will  look  back  on  the  release  of  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi  as  a 
turning  point  in  Burma's  history.   Thoughtful,  reasoned 
measures  by  the  U.S.  Government  can  help  make  these  hopes  a 
reality. 

I  look  forward  to  continuing  to  work  with  the  Committee  and 
other  Members  of  Congress  on  these  and  other  issues. 

Thank  you. 
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before  the  House  International  Relations  Committee 

Subcommittee  on  Asia  and  Pacific  Affairs 

September?,  1995 

Thank  you.  Mr  Chairman,  for  taking  the  leadership  to  hold  this  imponant 
hearing  on  Burma  at  a  most  critical  time    I  also  want  to  thank  you  tor  inMting  ii>  u> 
testify    My  name  is  Holly  Burkhalter  and  I  am  the  Washington  Director  of  Huiiwn 
Rights  Watch    I  appear  here  today  on  behalf  of  Human  Rights  Watch/ Asia 
(formerly  Asia  Watch)    Since  1985.  our  organization  has  carried  out  independeiii 
monitoring  of  human  rights  in  Asia,  conducting  investigations,  publishing  reports 
engaging  in  dialogue  with  governments,  and  wherever  possible,  collaborating  with 
and  supporting  the  work  of  local  human  rights  monitors    Human  Rights  Watch  has 
consultative  status  at  the  United  Nations 

In  my  testimony  this  morning,  I  would  like  to  give  a  brief  overview  of  the 
current  human  rights  conditions  in  Burma,  then  outline  our  recommendations  to  ilie 
international  community  and  the  U  S  government 


Human  Rights  Developments 

The  release  of  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi  on  July  10.  1995,  one  day  before  the  end 
of  her  legal  period  of  detention,  was  a  welcome  move  on  the  part  of  the  State  Lau 
and  Order  Restoration  Council  (SLORC)    Her  release  comes  after  years  of 
international  pressure  on  SLORC,  including  five  unanimous  resolutions  by  the  U  N 
General  Assembly  and  numerous  appeals  from  individual  governments,  including 
the  United  States.  Japan,  and  members  of  the  European  Union 
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The  decision  to  release  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi  was  also  a  measure  of  the  SLORC's  CDiifiilciicc 
in  its  ability  to  hold  down  the  lid  on  dissent    Indeed,  it  is  difTicult  to  know  whether  lier  releaM- 
will  lead  to  an  improvement  in  the  human  rights  situation  in  Burma,  or  whether  it  may  only  leatl  ici 
a  fijrther  entrenchment  of  the  current  military  government    This  could  occur  if  SLORC  succeetls 
in  attracting  increased  international  investment  and  economic  assistance  and,  as  a  result,  finds  less 
need  to  respond  to  calls  from  the  international  community  for  fundamental  change 

We  believe  it  is  certainly  far  too  early  to  reward  the  SLORC  with  further  investment  and 
bilateral  or  multilateral  assistance    Just  two  days  after  her  release,  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi  said.  "In  the 
long  run,  I  think  we  would  need  international  investment,  but  I  don't  think  we  should  rush  into 
this    1  want  to  study  the  situation  very  carefully  before  1  can  say  whether  1  laily  belie\e  this  is  ihe 
right  time  for  investment  "' 

In  late  July,  Human  Rights  Watch/Asia  published  a  major  report  documenting  current 
human  rights  conditions  in  Burma  Even  while  Burma's  most  prominent  democracy  leader  has 
been  freed,  the  overall  human  rights  situation  in  the  country  is  worsening  The  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  (ICRC)  recently  closed  its  office  in  Rangoon  after  the  failure  of 
negotiations  with  the  Burmese  government  to  allow  the  organization  access  to  Burma's  detention 
centers    Offensives  have  been  renewed  against  ethnic  minority  groups,  including  the  Karenni 
Nationalities  People's  Party,  which  signed  a  cease-fire  agreement  with  the  SLORC  in  March  h^'^Js 
In  areas  where  fighting  has  resumed,  tens  of  thousands  of  villagers  have  been  forcibly  taken  from 
their  homes  and  fields  to  work  for  the  army    Many  nave  died  from  beatings  and  exhaustion 
Af^er  the  fall  of  the  Karen  National  Union  headquarters  in  January  1995,  a  breakaway  group  of 
ethnic  Karen  Buddhists,  which  has  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Burmese  army,  attacked  refiigee 
camps  in  Thailand,  killing  several  refugees  and  Thai  villagers  and  abducting  scores  of  others 

Discrimination  against  ethnic  and  religious  minorities  across  Burma  has  increased  in  \'->'-)> 
Many  of  these  communities  have  been  forcibly  relocated  into  government-controlled  villages. 
while  religious  buildings  and  land  have  been  confiscated    In  Arakan  State,  from  which  270. OUO 
Muslims  fled  during  1991-92,  reports  of  forced  labor  and  forced  relocations  of  Muslims  ha\e 
continued    As  the  SLORC  has  moved  to  attract  international  investment  and  tourism,  at  least  luo 
million  Burmese  citizens  since  1992  have  been  forced  to  work  for  no  pay  under  brutal  conditions 
to  rebuild  the  country's  infrastructure 


'Bntisli  Broadcasting  Corporalion.  .luly  12.  1995 
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Human  Rights  Watch/Asia  estimates  that  at  least  1.000  political  prisoners  remain  in 
Burmese  jails,  including  sixteen  members  of  parliament  elected  in  May  1990    The  names  of  the 
detained  M  P  's  are  attached  to  my  testimony.  Mr  Chairman    We  learned  just  recently  that  three 
veteran  politicians  were  arrested  and  sentenced  during  July  lOOS    They  are  L)  Tun  Shwe.  a 
former  diplomat  and  politician.  U  Thu  Wai,  a  close  associate  of  U  Nu  who  worked  with  him  to 
form  the  Democratic  Party,  and  U  Htwe  Myint.  also  a  political  activist    All  of  them  are  in  their 
late  sixties  or  early  seventies    While  we  do  not  have  all  of  the  details  from  their  trials,  we  do 
know  that  U  Tun  Shwe  was  sentenced  to  seven  years  under  Section  5J  of  the  1950  Emergency 
Provisions  Act.  which  allows  for  imprisonment  of  up  to  seven  years  of  any  one  who  "infringes 
upon  the  health,  conduct  and  respect  of  state  or  military  organizations     or  spreads  false  neus 
about  the  government  " 

It  is  also  worth  noting  that  while  Daw  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi  has  been  permitted  to  meet  uiih 
foreign  diplomats,  in  early  August,  ASEAN  ambassadors  were  warned  thai  a  lunch  meeting 
planned  with  Suu  Kyi  would  be  considered  as  violating  the  principles  of  non-interference    And  ii 
Thai  non-governmental  organization  had  planned  to  tape  a  speech  from  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi  to  be 
broadcast  at  the  NGO  forum  in  Beijing,  but  the  Burmese  Government  denied  the  group  a  visa  to 
travel  to  Rangoon  for  that  purpose    However,  a  tape  of  her  speech  was  smuggled  out  of  Burma 
and  was  played  at  the  Beijing  conference    In  it.  she  slated  that  "It  is  fear  of  persecution  for  then 
political  beliefs  that  has  made  so  many  of  our  people  feel  that  even  in  their  own  homes  thev 
cannot  live  in  dignity  and  security  " 

We  believe  that  the  SLORC  must  take  significant  action  to  improve  the  human  rights 
situation  in  Burma,  as  spelled  out  in  detailed  recommendations  by  the  U  N  Human  Rights 
Commission 

Recommendations: 

We  urge  the  international  community  to  respond  to  the  release  of  Aung  San  Suu  Kvi  by 
engaging  in  dialogue  with  the  SLORC  about  what  specific  steps  it  will  take  to  implement  United 
Nation's  resolutions  on  Burma,  while  at  the  same  time  initiating  direct,  ongoing  contacts  with  Suu 
Kyi  in  order  to  discuss  the  human  rights  situation    Unfortunately,  the  visit  to  Burma  by  the 
Assistant  Secretary  General,  Alvaro  DeSoto.  in  mid-August  was  not  particularly  successtlil.  as  he 
was  unable  to  meet  with  the  SLORC  Secretary.  Khin  Nyunt    He  did  have  several  meetings  with 
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the  Army  Chief  of  Staff  and  with  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi    But  there  have  been  no  indications  ihai  i  Ik- 
UN  team  might  be  able  to  broker  direct  negotiations  between  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi,  the  SLOR(  . 
and  the  ethnic  minorities    It  is  crucial  that  Mr  DeSolo's  mandate  be  extended  when  the  Oener.il 
Assembly  convenes  this  fall 

Diplomatic  contacts  with  the  SLORC  must  be  accompanied  by  internationally  cooidin.iicd 
measures  to  continue  and  increase  pressure  on  the  SLORC  to  undertake  fundamental  human 
rights  reforms 

Among  the  measures  we  would  recommend  to  the  international  community  for  exertinii 
pressure  on  the  SLORC 

•  a  freeze  on  all  fijrther  private  investment  unless  and  until  all  forced  labor  in  Burma 
has  ended  and  this  can  be  verified  by  independent  human  rights  monitors, 

•  continued  suspension  of  bilateral  assistance. 

•  a  clear  statement  from  the  donor  countries  at  the  World  Bank  that  multilateral  assistance 
cannot  be  resumed  until  basic  human  rights  and  political  reforms  are  undenaken. 

•  a  decision  by  the  International  Labor  Organization  to  conduct  a  Commission  of 
Inquiry  into  forced  labor; 

•  a  concerted  effort  to  stigmatize  China  for  its  role  as  the  SLORC's  major  arms  pro\idei 


U.S.  Policy 

The  United  States  was  a  leader  in  drafting  and  supporting  the  passage  of  the  March 
resolution  of  the  United  Nations  Human  Rights  Committee  and  should  work  vigorouslv  al  the 
upcoming  General  Assembly  session  to  assure  passage  of  a  strong  resolution  which  will  be 
considered  in  December    Secretary  Christopher  was  very  outspoken  about  human  rights  in 
Burma  at  the  post-Ministerial  ASEAN  meeting  on  August  3,  when  he  urged  the  ASEAN  nations 
to  demand  greater  progress  before  admitting  Burma  to  the  association    He  noted  that 
"problems  continue,  including  grave  human  rights  violations,  massive  forced  labor  and  druy 
trafficking    We  believe  that  the  true  significance  of  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi's  release  depends  on 


"  Since  1988,  China  has  supplied  at  leasl  $1  4  hillion  wonh  of  amis  lo  Bumia.  including  i»<i  JeaU  in 
November  1994  worth  $440  million    Beijing  has  neiei  revealed  the  precise  details  »t  ii- amis  IranNieis  i.'  :-iu\ 
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whether  it  leads  to  real  movement  toward  restoration  of  a  government  accouniahic  i<i  ii>  pcopli.- 
We  welcome  this  strong  diplomatic  support  by  the  United  States  in  international  Ibra.  uliich  h;iv 
played  an  important  role  in  isolating  SLORC  and  pressing  the  regime  for  change 

President  Clinton  ordered  a  high-level  review  of  Burma  policy  in  iTiid-19').i    The  revieu 
was  completed  in  October  1994,  at  which  time  Thomas  Hubbard.  Deputy  Assistant  SecreiaiA  of 
State  for  East  Asia  and  Pacific  Affairs,  went  to  Rangoon  to  present  the  new  policy  direciK  lo 
Gen  Khin  Nyunt    He  offered  the  SLORC  "two  visions  of  a  future  relationship  with  the  L.'  S  . 
either  increased  cooperation  based  on  positive  movement  on  human  rights,  democratization  and 
counter-narcotics  issues,  or  increased  isolation  "  No  iiiimediate  progress  was  announced  as  a 
result  of  the  visit,  and  Mr  Hubbard  was  denied  access  to  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi  (then  under  house 
arrest  )  Burmese  officials  told  him  that  they  would  continue  talks  with  her  (as  of  todav,  no  t'unher 
talks  have  yet  taken  place),  and  that  they  would  allow  prison  visits  by  the  ICRC    The  Dnig 
Enforcement  Agency  (DEA)  also  asked  to  undertake  a  joint  opium  survey  in  Burma 

Since  Mr  Hubbard's  visit,  the  United  States  has  enhanced  relations  with  Burma 
considerably  in  the  area  of  anti-narcotics  assistance    On  June  21,  1995,  at  a  hearing  m  ihe  House 
of  Representatives,  the  administration  announced  that  it  would  reward  the  SLORC  for  alloumg 
the  DEA  to  conduct  an  opium  yield  survey  in  December  1994  by  stepping  up  some  forms  of  ann- 
narcotics  assistance  to  Burma    This  decision  seemed  to  contradict  the  administration's  earlier 
statements  that  without  progress  on  all  three  fronts  --human  rights,  democratization,  and  narcotics 
control  ~  an  upgrading  of  U  S  cooperation  could  not  take  place    In  its  March  1995  presentation 
to  the  Congress,  the  administration  denied  counter-narcotics  certification  to  Burma,  as  the  I    S 
has  done  every  year  since  1989    According  to  State  Department  figures,  heroin  production  has 
nearly  tripled  since  the  SLORC  took  power  in  1988  ' 

On  June  21,  1995,  the  administration  announced  a  "compromise"  between  those  uho 
wanted  to  hold  the  line  and  those  who  had  argued  for  substantially  increased  anti-narcotics 
assistance    It  said  the  U  S  would  hold  discussions  with  SLORC  otTicials  on  drug  policies, 
provide  in-country  training  to  SLORC  anti-drug  enforcement  units,  exchange  intelligence 
information,  and  increase  fijnding  for  the  U  N   Drug  Control  Program's  activities  m  ethnicallv- 
controlled  areas  of  Burma 

Meanwhile,  the  Administration  has  taken  no  action  to  impose  fijrther  economic  sanctions 


'  .State  Depanmenl  eslimales  Opium  produclion  (in  metric  Ions)  6X  tons  in  I9KX   I'JO  loiw  in  I'^'J^ 
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beyond  those  already  in  place,  and  it  has  been  reluctant  to  in  any  way  restrict  or  discourage 
private  investment  in  Burma    The  U  S  is  now  the  fourth  largest  investor  in  Burma,  according  in 
Burmese  government  figures  '  The  SLORC  has  said  it  expects  foreign  investmeni  lo  reach  S4 
billion  by  the  end  of  the  current  fiscal  year ' 

Mr  Chairman,  we  believe  there  should  be  no  increased  anti-narcotics  assistance  or 
cooperation  extended  to  the  SLORC  until  there  is  a  genuine  improvement  in  the  overall  hum.in 
rights  situation,  and  an  end  to  abuses  committed  against  ethnic  minorities    (We  note  with 
pleasure  that  the  House  of  Represenlatives  in  a  359-38  vote  in  June  passed  an  amendment  to  ihe 
foreign  aid  appropriations  bill  prohibiting  all  foreign  aid  (including  anti-drug  assistance)  to  Burma 

We  understand  that  U  S  policy  options  are  still  under  review,  in  light  of  the  release  ot 
Aung  San  Suu  Kyi    The  administration's  initial  reaction  to  word  of  Suu  Kyi's  release  was  posiiise. 
but  appropriately  cautious    President  Clinton  welcomed  the  news  but  expressed  "concern  aboul  .1 
number  of  serious  and  unresolved  human  rights  problems  in  Burma 

We  believe  the  Administration  deserves  credit  for  playing  a  leading  role  in  mainiaimng  the 
international  consensus  on  Burma,  and  hope  it  will  continue  to  do  so 

As  essential  first  steps  to  follow  on  Suu  Kyi's  release  the  ASEAN  governments  and 
dialogue  partners  should  call  on  the  SLORC  to  unconditionally  release  all  political  prisoners,  and 
to  begin  by  immediately  freeing  all  detained  Members  of  Parliament,  to  resume  negotiations  with 
the  ICRC  and  promptly  allow  the  ICRC  prison  access,  to  repeal  or  reform  repressive  laws  which 
prohibit  freedom  of  association,  expression,  and  the  right  of  citizens  to  participate  freely  in  the 
political  life  of  the  country  ''  The  U  S  and  other  governments  should  also  support  the  renewed 
effort  by  the  UN  Special  Rapponeur  on  Burma,  Prof  Yozo  Yokota.  who  will  attempt  to  visit 
Burma  this  fall,  and  urge  the  authorities  to  permit  him  to  travel  without  interference,  and  establish 


'  On  March  9.  1995  the  Burmese  govemnienl  pubhshed  Ihe  t'ollowing  figures  showing  .nil  in\esinicni  111  Hiinii 

since  1989  France  ($ I  05  billion).  Singapore  ($293  4  milluin),  Thailand  ($265  million),  llie  II  S  ($21l.-<  iniUi. .ip.i 

($101  million  )  Total  SA  accounted  tor  almost  all  French  investmeni.  11  is  an  oil  conipain  111  which  the  hieiith 
government  and  state-owned  enterpnses  own  25  percent  ol'lhe  voting  nghls 

'  "Investment  Targel  is  $4  Billion."  .-tiin;/  ll'oll Siieel  Joiinial  ll'eekly.  .luly  111.  1995  'l")cspiie  cimci^iii  >•! 
Burma's  human  rights  record,  foreign  inve.stois  led  by  France.  Singapore,  the  U  S  and  Th;nland  h.ivc  nu»cd  111  in  ilic 
resource-nch  nation,  taking  advantage  of  recent  economic  liberaliz.ihon  " 

•This  includes  SLORC  Orders  2/88.  4/91.  10/91. ihe  1950  E-iiergency  Provisions  .avcl.  1957  I  Inljwiiil 
Associations  Act,  1962  Pnniers'  and  Publishers'  Registraiion  Acl.  1975  .Stale  Proleclion  Im\.  jnd  ihc  IviiN  Vlll.ll:l.■^  ,11 
Towns  Act  which  permits  village  councils  lo  order  citizens  to  work  as  tbrced  laborers 
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an  ongoing  human  rights  monitoring  presence  in  Rangoon 

The  Burmese  government's  continued  violations  of  international  law  and  refusal  to  fulfill 
the  U  N  's  resolutions  should  not  be  tolerated  by  the  international  community  Unless  firm  steps 
are  taken  to  back  up  the  numerous  diplomatic  appeals,  massive  human  rights  violations  in  Burma 
are  likely  to  continue 

Thank  you,  Mr  Chairman 


'Prof  Yokota  last  visiled  Burma  in  November  1 994    His  mandate  was  conlinued  hi  ihe  U  N  Hum.in  I<ij;1ik 
Commission  at  its  March  1995  meeting 
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Attachment 

Detained  Members  of  Parliament  in  Burma  (as  of  July  1995) 

U  Ohn  Kyaing,  M  P  -elect  for  Mandalay  Southeast-2 

U  Tin  Htut,  M  P  -elect  for  EInme-l 

U  Win  Hlaing.  M  P  -elect  for  Tatkon-2 

Saw  Naing  Naing.  M  P  -elect  for  Pazundaung 

U  Tin  Aung  Aung,  M  P  -elect  for  Manalay  Northwest- 1 

Dr  Zaw  Myint  Aung,  M  P  -elect  for  Amarapura-I 

Dr  Myint  Aung,  M  P  -elect  for  Kanbalu-2 

U  Kyi  Myint,  M  P  -elect  for  Latha 

Dr  Zaw  Myint,  M  P  -elect  for  Henzada-2 

U  Mya  Win,  M  P  -elect  for  Ingapu-I 

U  HIa  Than,  M  P  -elect  for  Coco  Islands 

U  Tin  See,  M  P  -elect  for  Kyauktada 

U  Saw  Win,  MP  -elect  for  Htilin 

U  HIa  Tun,  M  P  -elect  for  Kyimyindine 

U  Khin  Maung  Swe  (released  May  I,  1992,  re-arrested  August  1994) 

U  Sein  HIa  Oo  (released  May  I,  1992,  re-arrested  August  1994) 
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Fax:  202-289-0519 
Biographical  Profile 

Ernest  Z.  Bower 

Ernie  Bower  is  President  of  the  U.S.-ASEAN  Council,  a  private  business  group  dedicated  to 
improving  U.S.  competitiveness  in  the  member  countries  of  the  Association  of  Southeast  Asian 
Nations  (ASEAN).  The  Council  conducts  policy  and  promotional  activities  in  the  United  States 
and  Southeast  Asia.  Bower  formeriy  served  as  Executive  Director  for  the  group  from  1989  to 
1995. 

As  Executive  Director,  Bower  acted  as  the  deputy  to  the  president  and  managed  the  Council's 
operations,  including  oversight  for  six  offices  in  Southeast  Asia.  He  also  headed  up  the  Council's 
Finance  and  Capital  Markets  Working  Group. 

In  the  policy  area.  Bower  works  with  U.S.  and  foreign  governments  to  improve  the  business 
environment  by  organizing  and  providing  private  sector  input  on  trade  and  foreign  policy  to 
Congress,  key  U.S.  and  Asian  government  agencies,  trade  and  industry  associations,  and  state 
governments. 

Bower  has  led  over  20  business  development  missions  to  Southeast  Asia  and  has  worked  with 
companies  of  all  sizes  implementing  strategies  for  entering  the  regions  dynamic  markets.  He  has 
developed  technology  transfer  and  trade/investment  promotion  programs  for  various  government 
and  international  agencies,  state  governments  and  industry  associations. 

Bower  formerly  worked  with  McDonnell  Douglas  Corporation  as  Manager  for  Strategic  Business 
Development  for  Asia/Pacific  &  Africa.  At  MDC,  he  implemented  sales  and  marketing  strategies 
for  companies  in  defense  and  commercial  aerospace.  He  was  responsible  for  identifying  and 
evaluating  opportunities  for  foreign  sales,  investment,  and  industrial  partnerships,  including 
financing  and  offset/counter  trade  options. 

Prior  to  joining  the  Council,  Bower  worked  with  Capitol  Hill,  the  Administration  and  foreign 
governments  on  trade  legislation  while  at  the  Asia/Pacific  Division  of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  Washington,  D.C. 

He  has  addressed  business  audiences  and  educational  fora  on  U.S.  commercial  relationships  and 
opportunities  in  Southeast  Asia  and  has  been  interviewed  by  CNN  Business  Asia,  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  and  often  provides  input  for  other  media  outlets. 

Bower  is  an  honors  graduate  of  Colgate  University  and  studied  Mandarin  Chinese  at  Middlebury 
College's  Sunderland  School  of  Foreign  Language.  Ernie,  his  wife  Samantha  and  children  Charlie 
and  Chloe  live  in  Alexandria,  Virginia. 
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Statement  by  Ernest  Z  Bower 
President,  U.S. -ASEAN  Council 

Before  the  Asia-Pacific  Subcommittee 

of  the 

House  Committee  on  International  Relations 

September  7,  1995 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  this  Subcommittee. 
My  name  is  Ernest  Bower,  and  I  am  President  of  the  US  -ASEAN  Council,  a  private,  non-profit 
organization  which  works  to  expand  trade  and  investment  between  the  U.S.  and  the  member 
countries  of  ASEAN  -  the  Association  of  Southeast  Asian  Nations.   ASEAN  includes  Brunei, 
Indonesia,  Malaysia,  Philippines,  Singapore,  Thailand,  and  now  Vietnam. 

Ten  years  ago,  in  August  1985, 1  stood  on  a  hill  gazing  across  the  waters  of  the  Irrawaddy  River 
floodplain,  just  outside  of  Mandalay.  The  sight  was  breathtaking    During  the  rainy  season,  the 
Irrawaddy  River  transforms  from  a  creek  into  a  body  of  water  twice  the  width  of  the  widest  spot 
on  the  Mississippi.  Blazing  white  temples,  meticulously  kept  by  dedicated  worshipers,  dotted  the 
river.  As  I  turned  to  descend  I  spotted  an  elderly  monk  in  a  neat  orange  robe.  I  nodded  my  head 
in  respect,  passing  him,  and  was  shocked  when  he  beckoned  in  a  sharp  Oxford  accent  "American, 
are  you?"  I  said  yes,  and  we  spoke  for  neariy  an  hour.  At  the  end  of  our  discussion,  I  asked  if 
there  was  anything  I  might  send  him  from  the  U.S.  His  answer,  in  retrospect,  was  quite  profound. 
He  said  "My  people  need  contact  from  you    Discussions  like  this,  and  EverReady  batteries." 

That  visit  to  Burma  was  on  one  of  my  eariy  trips  to  Southeast  Asia    Since  then,  I  have  worked  on 
developing  the  U.S. -ASEAN  business  relationship,  and  have  been  back  to  the  region 
approximately  30  times  with  business  delegations. 

With  Vietnam's  recent  admission,  ASEAN  now  has  seven  member  nations,  a  population  of  more 
than  400  million,  and  a  GDP  approaching  half  a  trillion  dollars    Economic  growth  rates  in 
ASEAN  have  been  among  the  highest  in  the  worid  for  the  past  decade,  with  strong  growth 
expected  to  continue.  The  Asian  Development  Bank  forecasts  1 995  GDP  growth  rates  for 
ASEAN  ranging  from  5  0  percent  for  the  Philippines  to  8  5  percent  for  Vietnam,  with  similar 
growth  rates  expected  in  1996.    ASEAN  is  also  a  key  US  trading  partner,  our  exports  to  the 
region  reached  $32  billion  last  year,  double  the  1989  figure    This  makes  it  the  third  largest  U.S. 
overseas  export  market,  behind  the  EU  and  Japan    Further,  the  rate  of  growth  of  our  exports  to 
ASEAN  has  surpassed  that  of  virtually  all  our  major  trading  partners    The  US  Department  of 
Commerce  calculates  that  every  $1  billion  in  US.  exports  supports  roughly  20,000  American 
jobs.  At  the  current  level,  therefore,  U.S.  exports  to  ASEAN  support  approximately  640,000 
American  jobs. 

Laos  and  Cambodia  are  currently  ASEAN  Observers,  and  are  generally  expected  to  be  full 
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members  within  2-3  years    With  its  accession  to  the  ASEAN  Treaty  of  Amity  and  Cooperation 
this  past  July,  Burma  took  a  significant  step  toward  Observer  status  and  eventual  full  membership. 
By  the  end  of  the  century,  it  is  likely  that  ASEAN  will  be  a  10-country,  truly  regional  (as  opposed 
to  sub-regional)  organization,  with  a  population  of  more  than  450  million,  and  economic  activity 
in  excess  of  one  trillion  dollars 

ASEAN  has  also  been  a  strong  force  for  regional  stability,  which  is  the  foundation  of  fijture  peace 
and  prosperity    The  US.  has  strong  economic,  political,  and  security  interests  in  the  stability  of 
the  region,  and  US  engagement  of  Burma,  coupled  with  Burma's  eventual  entry  into  ASEAN, 
can  significantly  advance  all  these  interests.   It  is  within  this  ASEAN  context  that  Burma  should 
be  analyzed 

Burma  is  rich  in  natural  resources,  including  natural  gas,  significant  mineral  resources,  precious 
metals  and  gems,  high-quality  tropical  hardwoods,  and  freshwater  and  marine  fisheries    Most 
importantly,  it  is  a  country  rich  in  human  resources    Its  45  million  people  are  highly  literate, 
skilled,  and  fully  capable  of  making  a  significant  contribution  to  the  economic  growth  of  the 
region.  In  recent  years,  Burma  has  been  emerging  slowly  from  decades  of  self-imposed  isolation. 
By  opening  itself  up  economically,  it  has  begun  to  attract  foreign  investment  and  stimulate 
economic  growth.  Following  several  years  of  stagnation  in  the  late  1980s  and  early  1990s, 
Burma's  economy  grew  by  an  estimated  6  percent  in  1993/94,  and  by  an  estimated  8  2  percent  in 
1994/95.  Per  capita  income  has  risen  modestly,  fi-om  about  $198  in  1992/93,  to  $224  in  1994/95. 
The  anecdotal  evidence  indicates  that  there  is  a  growing  consumer  class,  reflected  in  the  flood  of 
consumer  goods  into  Burma,  the  400  percent  increase  in  personal  cars  in  the  last  five  years,  and 
other  such  indications 

The  government  of  Burma  has  also  made  efforts  to  open  up  the  economy  and  boost  commercial 
activity  by  privatizing  state-owned  enterprises,  reducing  regulations,  easing  foreign  exchange 
restrictions,  and  similar  such  measures    The  overall  direction  is  toward  a  better  business 
environment.  Indicative  of  the  general  trend  toward  openness,  foreign  investment  approved  by 
the  Myanmar  Investment  Commission  since  1989  has  reached  $2.6  billion,  led  by  the  UK,  ($634 
million),  France  ($465  million),  Thailand  ($418  million),  Singapore  ($337  million),  and  the  US 
($226  million). 

In  this  vein,  it  is  important  to  note  that  ASEAN's  economic  success  has  been  buih  on  a  strategy  of 
openness  to  international  trade  and  investment.  Provided  that  Burma's  internal  economic  reform 
process  continues,  the  economy  appears  to  have  a  far  brighter  fijture,  especially  with  the  progress 
being  made  toward  eventual  membership  in  ASEAN,  and  the  sharp  increases  in  trade  and 
investment  that  such  membership  will  undoubtedly  bring 

As  investment  from  ASEAN  and  other  countries  flows  into  Burma,  we  should  recall  that,  too 
often  in  the  past,  the  U.S.  has  left  developing  markets  open  to  our  competitors,  only  to  come  in 
late,  then  be  faced  with  the  need  to  make  up  lost  ground    It  is  important  for  our  competitive 
position  in  the  region  not  to  fall  behind  in  developing  strong  trade  and  investment  ties  with 
Burma.  Though  at  a  low  economic  base  now,  Burma  certainly  has  the  potential  to  be  an 
important  market.  In  the  context  of  the  ASEAN  10,  it  is  vital  that  US  business  maintain  its 
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established  presence  in  this  market  so  that  we  can  capitalize  on  the  growing  opportunities  there 
and  position  ourselves  to  ride  the  wave  of  future  growth. 

The  experience  of  ASEAN  is  that  foreign  investment  has  been  an  engine  of  growth.  It  has  been 
vital  to  the  development  of  many  of  ASEAN's  domestic  industries,  has  brought  in  capital, 
technology,  and  jobs,  and  has  generally  brought  broad-based  benefits  to  its  people.  There  are 
numerous  examples  which  illustrate  this.  Indonesia,  for  example,  is  often  cited  for  its  impressive 
poverty  reduction  record,  reducing  absolute  poverty  from  60  percent  in  the  early  1 970s  to  about 
15  percent  today,  a  development  in  which  foreign  investment  has  played  an  important  role. 
Malaysia,  an  agrarian  backwater  at  the  time  of  its  independence,  is  now  one  of  the  world's  largest 
producers  of  semiconductors,  thanks  to  foreign  investment.  The  effort  that  ASEAN  puts  into 
promoting  foreign  investment  attests  to  the  value  it  places  on  such  investment. 

American  foreign  investment  is  an  extremely  effective  means  of  advancing  economic  and  social 
development.  U.S.  business  can  be  a  key  player  in  bringing  a  better  standard  of  living  to  the 
Burmese  people.  An  American  commercial  presence  can  advance  the  cause  of  human  rights  by 
playing  a  positive  role,  demonstrating  the  ethical  corporate  principles  that  it  employs  in  any 
market,  including  safe  working  conditions,  fair  pay,  training,  and  other  benefits.  Furthermore,  the 
modem  communications  inherent  in  any  U.S.  business  presence  will  serve  to  open  up  and  link 
Burma  more  fully  to  the  region  and  to  the  rest  of  the  world 

With  Burma  open  to  foreign  investment,  it  stands  to  emulate  the  experience  and  success  of  the 
ASEAN  nations.    The  fact  that  it  is  now  opening  up  to  foreign  investment  represents  an  historic 
opportunity  for  the  U.S.  to  expand  commercial  ties  with  the  country.  By  increasing  our 
commercial  engagement,  we  spread  American  ideas  and  influence,  bring  concrete  benefits  to  the 
people  of  Burma,  and  through  the  process  of  engagement,  increase  our  leverage  for  promoting 
positive  change.  We  therefore  believe  that  measures  to  advance  trade  with  and  investment  in 
Burma  should  now  be  considered.  Failure  to  act  constructively  now  will  only  lead  to  dwindling 
U.S.  influence  in  Burma  and  ASEAN  and  to  fijrther  weakness  in  our  economic  position  there. 

Parallel  with  increased  commercial  engagement,  we  believe  that  other  positive  measures,  such  as 
increased  education  and  training  and  an  expanded  U.S.  diplomatic  presence  in  Rangoon,  should 
be  considered. 

We  can  only  influence  a  country  to  the  extent  that  we  are  engaged  in  it.  The  human  rights 
community  has  made  recommendations  for  US  policy  toward  Burma  that  include  measures  of 
one  sort  or  another  to  isolate  Burma,  notably  trade  and  investment  restrictions.  Legislation 
including  such  restrictions  has  been  introduced.  This  approach,  of  which  the  US.  is  virtually 
alone  in  its  advocacy,  is  doomed  to  failure  -  the  lack  of  international  support,  especially  among 
the  ASEAN  nations,  will  render  it  absolutely  ineffective. 

A  more  important  problem  with  this  approach  is  the  principle  of  isolation  itself  and  the 
assumption  that  the  threat  of  economic  isolation  could  put  enough  pressure  on  the  Burmese 
government  to  capitulate  to  Western  demands    There  is  nothing  in  the  Burmese  experience  that 
would  suggest  the  effectiveness  of  such  a  strategy;  isolation  (self-imposed)  has  been  the  Burmese 
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modus  operandi  for  more  than  three  decades,  and  the  results  have  been  tragic    In  fact,  many  of 
the  advocates  of  a  policy  of  isolation  have  acknowledged  -  tacitly  or  otherwise  -  that  it  would 
probably  not  bring  about  any  improvements  in  Burma    We  do  not  believe  in  pursuing  a  policy 
which  we  think  experience  shows  has  been  counterproductive  at  best    In  fact,  the  case  could  be 
made  that  sanctions  usually  work  to  the  detriment  of  the  parties  they  are  intended  to  help,  without 
significantly  affecting  those  targeted. 

Economic,  social,  and  democratic  development  in  ASEAN,  and  in  other  countries  in  Asia  such  as 
Taiwan  and  South  Korea,  have  come  about  against  a  background  of  strong  US  engagement,  not 
sanctions  or  attempts  to  isolate  these  countries    The  road  to  democracy  in  many  cases  has  been 
long  and  slow,  and  while  we  probably  cannot  expect  Burma's  to  be  different,  we  can  expect  that 
progress  toward  democratization,  human  rights,  and  economic  growth  will  be  fiirthered  more 
effectively  through  a  policy  of  engagement  than  one  of  isolation  and  punitive  measures. 
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I  greatly  appreciate  and  am  honored  by  the  opportunity 
to  testify  this  morning  on  recent  developments  in  Burma  and 
U.S.  relations  in  the  light  of  the  release  of  Daw  Aung  San 
Suu  Kyi.  I  have  been  studying,  writing  and  teaching  about 
Burma  and  Southeast  Asia  for  four  decades.   I  hold  degrees 
from  UCLA,  1952,  BA  with  honors,;  Cornell  University,  1960, 
Ph.D.   I  was  a  member  of  the  faculty  at  Wesleyan  Univ., 
Conn.  1958-64  and  later  at  Rutgers  University,  1964-92. 
Until  1992,  I  was  a  Professor  II;  upon  retirement,  I  was 
named  Professor  Emeritus.   I  was  a  Fulbright  Scholar  in 
Burma  in  1955-56  and  returned  to  Burma  in  1961-62  as  a 
Senior  Fulbright  Lecturer  at  Mandalay  University.   In 
addition,  I  was  a  Fulbright  Senior  Lecturer  at  the 
University  of  Malaya  in  1967-68  and  Director  of  the 
Institute  of  Southeast  Asian  Studies,  Singapore  in  1970-72. 
Since  then,  I  have  made  numerous  study  trips  to  Southeast 
Asia  and  most  recently  have  published  widely  the  results  of 
my  research.   Two  years  ago,  in  1973,  I  was  invited  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  Subcommittee  on  Asia  and 
the  Pacific  to  testify  on  U.S.  Policy  Toward  Burma. 

1.  THE  PRESENT  SITUATION  IN  BURMA  AND  ITS  BACKGROUND. 

This  hearing  comes  at  an  important  point  in  Burma's 
recent  history.   You  are  not  alone  in  trying  to  understand 
the  reasons  for  and  the  implications  of  the  release  of  Daw 
Aung  San  Suu  Kyi  at  this  time.   Since  1992,  the  military 
rulers  in  Burma,  the  State  Law  and  Order  Restoration  Council 
(SLORC),  have  been  making  changes  which  have  not  always  been 
understood  by  the  outside  world;  were  they  real  or 
cosmetic?   All  seem  to  agree  that  the  military  has 
strengthened  its  control  of  the  country  but,  while  gaining 
backing  from  many  states  around  the  world,  has  not  found  any 
support  from  the  people  of  Burma. 

Beginning  with  the  1992  leadership  change  in 
SLORC--General  Than  Shwe  replaced  General  Saw  Maung--the 
ruling  junta  began  releasing  political  prisoners,  allowing 
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the  immediate  family  of  Daw  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi  to  visit, 
calling  a  national  convention  to  begin  the  process  of 
writing  a  new  constitution,  halting  its  war  against  the 
Karens  and  other  minorities  and  urging  all  of  them  to  sign 
ceasefire  agreements.   It  also  seemed  to  be  taking  a  more 
conciliatory  attitude  toward  the  Muslims  who  fled  across  the 
western  frontier  to  Bangladesh  by  signing  a  Memorandum  of 
Understanding  with  the  UN  High  Commissioner  of  Refugees 
about  their  return.   Later,  it  appeared  to  be  signalling  a 
change  in  its  human  rights  policy  by  signing  the  Hague 
Conventions  and  discussing  visiting  and  reviewing  domestic 
prisoner  care  and  rights  with  the  International  Red  Cross. 
It  continues  to  open  slowly  its  economy  to  foreign 
investment.   Other  changes  have  taken  place;  together,  they 
gave  rise  to  the  hope,  expressed  by  many  outsiders,  that  an 
easing  of  the  military  dictatorship  is  in  progress  and  will 
be  followed  by  the  restoration  of  democracy  and  respect  for 
human  rights.   Many  would  like  to  believe  that  the  release 
from  house  arrest  of  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi  signals  the  beginning 
of  the  return  of  power  to  the  people.   But,  is  that  in  fact 
happening? 

Is  SLORC  really  easing  up  and  genuinely  taking  steps  to 
return  power  while  it  seeks  outside  help  in  developing  and 
modernizing  its  economy;  or  is  it  laying  the  foundation  for 
a  long-term  military  dictatorship  disguised  as  a 
constitutional  democracy  and  developing  the  economy  in 
partnership  with  foreign  investors  to  enrich  its  members  and 
friends  at  the  expense  of  the  people.   Today,  there  are 
signs  pointing  in  both  directions. 

All  discussion  must  begin  by  examining  the  political 
situation  as  it  stands  today  and  its  immediate  background. 
It  can  be  argued  that  SLORC  has  forced  nearly  all  of  the 
population  under  its  control.   The  opposition  in  the 
heartland  is  in  disarray  and  disillusioned;  its  leaders  are 
in  prison,  exile  or  missing  and  presumed  dead.   Whatever 
their  status,  they  are  silent;  with  the  1988  decrees 
limiting  public  gatherings  to  no  more  than  four  persons  and 
other  internal  security  measures  still  in  place,  and  as 
intimidating  as  they  were  when  SLORC  declared  them,  the 
people  remain  fearful  and  resigned  to  a  long  period  of 
military  dictatorship. 

Since  1992,  SLORC  has  slowly  revealed  its  plans  for  the 
political  future  of  Burma  by  assembling  a  national 
convention  to  select  delegates  to  draw  up  the  principles  for 
the  future  constitution  of  the  nation.   Bringing  together 
handpicked  representatives  of  social  classes,  political 
parties  and  distinguished  citizens,  it  directed  them  to 
adopt  principles  which  will  give  permanent  power  to  the 
military:  25%  of  the  seats  in  each  house  of  the  future 
legislature  much  be  reserved  for  the  armed  forces;  the 
future  president  must  have  long  military  experience  as  a 
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major  qualification  for  office;  the  Minister  of  Defence  must 
be  a  member  of  the  military  and  in  times  of  emergency  the 
head  of  the  armed  forces  will  have  power  to  declare  a  state 
emergency  and  take  power;  the  military  budget  will  not  be 
subject  of  approval  by  the  elected/appointed  legislature. 
And,  to  insure  that  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi  will  not  be  able  to 
serve  as  president,  the  delegates  approved  the  principle 
that  the  office-holder  cannot  be  married  to  a  foreigner  and 
must  have  lived  for  20  continuously  in  the  country. 

At  this  juncture  in  their  deliberations,  the  delegates 
are  being  coerced  to  adopt  a  political  structure  which, 
while  appearing  to  grant  some  forms  of  autonomy  and 
recognition  to  the  minorities,  will,  in  fact,  erect  a 
unitary  state  controlled  from  the  top  and  united  in  an 
administratrive  web  with  military  representatives  serving  in 
the  legislatures  and  councils  in  all  subunits. 

Throughout  the  more  than  two  years  the  national 
convention  has  been  in  existence,  the  military  has  exercised 
tight  control,  binding  the  delegates  by  rules  which  prohibit 
discussions  amongst  themselves  outside  the  general  session 
and  committee  meetings;  the  sessions  appear  to  be  tightly 
scripted  as  the  delegates  are  forced  to  submit  all  their 
speeches  and  reports  to  the  convenors  before  presentation 
and  are  barred  from  discussing  the  issues  and  the  workings 
of  the  convention  with  the  people,  whom  they  theoretically 
represent . 

In  the  hill  areas  surrounding  the  heartland,  13 
minority  groups  which  had  been  at  war  with  the  State,  some 
for  more  than  40  years,  have  signed  ceasefire  agreements.  Of 
the  remaining  two,  the  Karen  National  Union  (KNU)  seem  on 
the  verge  of  signing  while  the  Mong  Tai  Army  of  Khun  Sa 
seems  determined  to  fight  on  as  SLORC  has  not  offered  it  any 
ceasefire  terms.   War  between  the  Kayahs  and  the  Burma  army 
reignited,  despite  the  existence  of  a  ceasefire  agreement 
because,  according  to  the  Kayahs,  the  Burma  army  broke  the 
accord . 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  ceasefire  agreements  are 
not  surrenders  or  peace  treaties;  the  SLORC  initiated  them 
in  1989,  following  the  breakup  of  the  Burma  Communist 
party.   They  give  the  opposition  the  right  to  retain 
weapons,  hold  its  territory,  manage  its  economy  and  exclude 
the  army  from  its  areas  in  exchange  for  a  promise  from  its 
former  enemies  to  halt  their  war  against  the  Burma  army. 
All  questions  are  put  off  until  a  new  constitution  is  in 
place  and  a  government  is  functioning  under  it.   Thus,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Kayah,  war  can  resume  at  any  time.   It  is 
the  inability  to  discuss  any  political  question  which  has 
blocked  Karen-Burma  army  talks  in  the  past  and  it  may  yet 
frustrate  the  achievement  of  an  agreement. 
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The  minority  groups,  who  were  at  war  with  SLORC  before 
the  national  convention  was  convened,  are  not  represented  in 
its  ranks;  to  be  added,  they  would  have  to  surrender  their 
weapons  and  change  the  terms  of  the  ceasefires  in  political 
ways;  thus  far,  none  are  willing  to  do  so. 

There  is  a  war-weariness  in  the  hill  areas  working  in 
the  army's  favor.   With  the  military  ruthlessly  forcing  the 
villagers  to  serve  the  army  as  porters,  to  move  out  of  their 
villages  and  live  under  military  control,  with  human  rights 
violations  against  women,  men  and  children,  many  of  the 
minorities  have  come  to  believe  that  true  peace  based  on 
equality  will  never  be  achieved;  they  fear  that  they  will 
not  be  included  in  a  democratic  constitution-making  process 
where  they  can  work  for  a  federal  form  of  government  and 
gain  a  degree  of  autonomy  in  states  of  their  own  and  will  be 
unable  to  preserve  and  protect  their  cultures,  identities 
and  ways  of  life.   If  these  fears  become  reality, 
war-weariness  will  be  shrugged  off  and  large-scale  fighting 
will  resume.   It  is  for  these  and  other  reasons  that  real 
peace  in  Burma  does  not  exist. 

The  only  vocal  opposition,  the  National  Coalition 
Government  of  the  Union  of  Burma  (NCGUB),  is  now  without  a 
foothold  inside  of  Burma.   It  came  into  existence  in 
December  1990,  when  several  elected  leaders  fled  from  the 
Burma  heartland  to  the  border  area  and  there,  with  the 
backing  of  the  Democratic  Alliance  of  Burma  (minorities, 
monks  and  student  exiles),  was  recognized  as  the  legitimate 
government  until  those  elected  in  1990  are  seated  in  the 
national  parliament.   Although  the  NCGUB  received  no 
international  recognition,  its  ability  to  travel  and  raise 
its  voice  around  the  world,  especially  at  the  UN,  keeps 
alive  the  issue  of  Burma.   In  November  1993,  Thailand, 
operating  under  its  policy  of  constructive  engagement, 
closed  the  Thai-Burma  border  to  the  NCGUB  and  the  minority 
leaders  in  opposition  to  SLORC.   Thailand's  objective  was  to 
help  SLORC  achieve  ceasefires  and  peace  in  Burma;  as  a 
reward,  it  hoped  to  regain  access  to  the  large  cross-border 
trade  it  enjoyed  before  the  events  of  1988. 

From  its  present  headquarters  in  Washington,  D.C.  and 
with  the  radio  station,  "Radio  Free  Burma",  in  Norway,  the 
NCGUB  keeps  alive  the  international  struggle  it  is  waging  on 
behalf  of  the  people  who  elected  its  members  to  the 
parliament,  SLORC  never  permitted  to  assemble. 

Althougn  SLORC's  unity  appears  to  the  outside  world,  to 
be  intact,  there  are  indications  suggesting  that  there  may 
be  serious  divisions  amongst  its  members.   If  the  divisions 
are  as  strong  as  some  suggest,  they  could  have  important 
ramifications  for  the  future.  Since  the  beginning  of  the 
changes  in  1992,  there  has  been  strong  rumors  and  some 
evidence  of  dissagreement  in  the  top  leadership.   The 
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failure  of  a  hardline  faction,  which  appears  to  be  centered 
around  officers  who  made  careers  as  field  commanders,  to 
defeat  the  Karens  after  SLORC  announced  that  it  would  do  so 
by  March  27,  1992,  came  the  ascendency  of  a  more  moderate 
faction,  headed  by  Lt.  General  Khin  Nyunt,  who  made  his  way 
to  the  top  through  the  Intelligence  Branch.   This  group 
sought  to  soften  the  image  of  the  military  through  reforms 
discussed  above  and  culminated  in  November  1993  with  a  peace 
campaign  aimed  at  the  minorities  in  revolt.  But  SLORC  failed 
to  achieve  its  objective  and  leadership  in  SLORC  appears  to 
be  reverting  to  the  hardliners,  now  under  the  leadership  of 
General  Maung  Aye,  the  second  highest  ranking  officer  in  the 
military.   The  defeat  of  the  Karens  in  their  last 
stronghold,  earlier  this  year,  violated  SLORC's  1992  promise 
to  halt  its  war  against  the  minorities;  the  Burma  army  also 
violated  the  Thai  border  when  the  Burma  army  and  the  Karen 
Buddhists,  who  defected  from  the  KNU  and  joined  forces  in 
the  campaign  against  the  KNU,  clashed  with  the  Thais  and 
disrupted  Burma-Thailand  diplomatic  relations.   The 
international  dispute  carried  over  into  the  economic  realm 
Burma  closed  its  border  to  Thai  traders  and  halted  the 
building  of  the  peace  bridge  across  the  Moei  River--still 
closed  at  the  time  of  writing--which  was  intended  to 
facilitate  trade  between  the  two  nations. 

Evidence  for  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  two  factions  is 
found  in  the  change  of  leaders  in  field  commands  and  in  the 
administration  in  Rangoon  as  well  as  in  the  prominence  given 
to  leaders  on  the  pages  of  the  local  newspapers. 

It  also  must  be  remembered  that,  despite  its 
preponderance  of  personnel  and  weapons,  the  Burma  army  has 
not  done  well  in  the  field  against  organized  armed  forces; 
the  1992  failure  against  the  Karens,  noted  earlier,  the 
recent  failure  against  the  army  of  Khun  Sa  and  its 
embarrassmemnt  over  the  success  of  the  Mong  Tai  Army  in 
overrunning  and  holding  Tachilek--on  the  Burma-Thai 
border--for  a  short  while,  has  not  matched  its  success  in 
bullying  and  brutalizing  unarmed  villagers. 

If  there  is  growing  factionalism  inside  of  SLORC,  which 
reflects  differences  in  policies  as  well  as  personnel,  the 
release  of  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi,  which  will  be  discussed  below, 
may  have  resulted  from  internal  rivalry  and  the  possible 
triumph  of  one  group  over  the  other. 

Despite  the  strong  resolutions  against  Burma  passed  in 
the  UNGA,  UNHRC  and  the  endless  reports  of  human  rights 
violations  by  NGOs,  Burma  relations  with  the  outside  world 
continue  to  improve.   Even  its  unwillingness  to  comply  in 
spirit  and  letter  of  the  UN  and  UNHRC  resolutions,  has  not 
harmed  or  interf erred  with  SLORC's  determination  to  pursue 
its  policies  as  it  sees  fit.   The  UNGA  1994  resolution 
called  upon  the  Secretary  General  to  assist  SLORC  in 
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national  reconciliation;  SLORC  responded  in  the  world  body- 
by  saying  that  the  issue  was  an  internal  matter;  although 
the  representatives  of  the  SG  have  met  four  times  with 
SLORC,  there  is  no  indication  that  Burma  complied  with  the 
resolution.   Also,  it  should  be  remembered  that  while  SLORC 
took  credit  for  holding  discussions  with  the  Red  Cross  about 
access  to  jails  and  prisoners  and  freely  check  on  prison 
conditions,  SLORC  refused  Red  Cross  conditions,  causing  it 
to  withdraw  without  accomplishing  its  mission. 

Inspite  of  the  recent  border  issues  and  clashes  between 
Burma  and  Thailand,  the  latter  continues  to  hold  fast  to  its 
policy  of  constructive  engagement,  welcoming  SLORC  as  a 
guest  of  the  host  of  the  ASEAN  Foreign  Minister's  meeting  in 
Brunei  and  took  no  steps  to  block  ASEAN  from  accepting 
Burma's  signature  on  the  1976  Treat  of  Amity  and 
Cooperation,  a  first  step  toward  membership.   Of  equal 
importance,  SLORC  agreed  to  receive  an  official  visit  by 
General  Chavolit,  a  cabinet  minister  in  the  new  Thai 
government  who,  Thailand  hopes,  will  repair  the  breaches  in 
Burma-Thailand  relations. 

Foreign  investment  is  growing,  despite  the  efforts  of 
the  U.S.  and  others  to  refuse  aid  and  loans  and  not 
encourage  private  investors.   SLORC  reports  that  through 
mid-May  foreign  investment,  at  US$2.6  billion,  rose  from 
US$2.38  billion,  reported  at  the  end  of  January.   Private 
investors,  especially  oil  companies,  have  invested  large 
sums  and  their  discovery  of  natural  gas  and  its  sale  to 
Thailand  promises  large  profits  by  1998  for  themselves  and 
their  partner,  MOG ,  the  state  oil  company  of  Burma. 
Thailand  and  other  ASEAN  countries  have  invested  heavily  in 
mineral  extraction,  timbering,  hotel  construction, 
department  stores  and  consumer  goods.   In  northern  Burma, 
China  has  been  the  major  investor  in  similar  pursuits, 
particularly  in  Mandalay  and  near  the  border.   It  also 
provided  Burma  with  large  credits  to  purchase  nearly  US$2 
billion  in  weapons  which  the  SLORC  uses  to  coerce  the  people 
and  to  fight  against  the  minorities.   It  has  no  threatening 
foreign  enemies. 

The  foreign  investment  figures  are  deceptive.   SLORC 
never  speaks  about  the  amounts  actually  invested  and 
promised.   With  a  currency  that  has  a  fixed  rate  of 
approximately  6  kyats  to  1  dollar  and  a  blackmarket  value  of 
approximately  110  to  1  and  with  inflation  a  constant,  the 
kyat  has  no  real  value;  with  Burma's  international  debt 
estimated  at  $5.5  billion,  its  debt  service  obligation  at 
approximately  1  billion  and  its  foreign  exchange  reserves 
reported  at  a  half  billion,  Burma  is  not  in  a  position  to 
allow  a  free  market  to  exist.   Also,  with  Burma's  inability 
to  borrow  money  from  the  World  Bank  and  other  international 
institutions,  it  cannot  raise  funds  in  large  amounts  through 
normal  banking  channels  and  thereby  is  limited  in  its 
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ability  to  stabilize  the  currency,  modernize  the  banking 
system  and  allow  international  banks  to  function  inside  the 
country  alongside  local  banks.   It  also  is  limited  in  making 
investments  on  long-term  infrastructure  projects  such  as 
power  plants,  water  projects,  roads  and  commercial 
transportation. 

According  to  the  ABD  Annual  Outlook  (April  1995) 
industrial  growth  slowed  in  1994;  an  IMF  report  in  November 
1994  indicated  a  continuous  decline  in  foreign  investment 
from  1990  to  1993;  more  imnortant,  it  found  a  shift  from 
capital  to  consumer  goods  in  imports  and  this  is  reflected 
by  the  growing  number  of  hotels,  kareoke  bars  and  department 
stores. 

Exports  have  been  chiefly  in  unfinished  timber, 
minerals  and  agricultural  products,  suggesting  little  or  no 
growth  in  secondary  industries  and  little  value-added  to  the 
raw  produce  or  conversion  to  higher  level  exports. 

Investors  whose  products  are  directed  at  the  local 
markets,  such  as  soft  drink  producers,  cannot  take  their 
profits  out  directly;  instead,  they  must  purchase  some  local 
commodity,  such  as  agricultural  products  or  some  kind  of 
local  manufacture,  and  export  it;  the  oil  and  gas  companies, 
who  sell  their  products  to  foreign  purchasers,  realize  their 
profits  directly  from  sales.   Given  this  pattern,  Burma 
resources  are  not  fueling  industrialization  and  long  term 
growth. 

2.  THE  UNCONDITIONAL  RELEASE  OF  DAW  AUNG  SAN  SUU  KYI. 

It  is  against  this  background  of  changing  policies  and 
activities  that  the  release  from  house  arrest  of  Daw  Aung 
San  Suu  Kyi  must  be  seen. 

The  release  came  unexpectedly.   After  a  visit  by 
Congressman  Richardson  in  May  to  see  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi  and 
talk  with  the  government  about  her  release,  he  returned 
certain  that  it  not  about  to  happen  and  distressed  by  what 
he  had  seen  and  heard . 

"My  trip  to  Burma  was  unsuccessful,  frustrating,  and 
disappointing .. .Here  is  my  conclusion  after  my  trip: 
there  is  serious  repression,  regression,  and 
retrenchment  by  the  SLORC  in  the  area  of  human  rights 
and  democratization  since  the  first  of  the  year...." 

The  reasons  for  her  release  on  July  10  remain  unclear. 
Many  argue  that  the  up-coming  ASEAN  meeting  at  the  end  of 
the  month  may  have  been  a  strong  influence;  General  Than 
Shwe,  the  Chairman  of  the  SLORC,  met  and  spoke  with 
Indonesian  and  Malaysian  leaders  during  his  visit  to  their 
countries  and  may  have  been  persuaded  of  the  need  for  the 
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Burma  leadership  to  make  a  bold  gesture  which  ASEAN  could 
interpret  as  being  responsive  to  its  constructive  engagement 
policy;  and  he  may  have  passed  the  recommendation  on  to  his 
colleagues  in  SLORC. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  after  nearly  six  years  of 
house  arrest,  SLORC  could  no  longer  legally  hold  her.   That 
argument  is  valid  only  if  one  can  show  that  SLORC  is 
law-abiding.   Since,  from  the  time  it  seized  power,  it  has 
ruled  as  it  liked  on  the  basis  of  martial  law  and  picked  and 
chose  the  laws  on  the  books  it  wished  to  observe,  this  seems 
to  be  the  weakest  of  the  arguments  put  forward. 

More  persuasive  is  the  argument  that  SLORC  chose  the 
time  to  act  when  it  could  not  be  seen  as  the  result  of 
foreign  interference.   In  addition  to  the  rebuff  to 
Congressman  Richardson,  Gen.  Khin  Nyunt  spoke  a  week  before 
the  release  and  was  reported  to  have  said  that  the  rights  of 
Burma's  45  million  people  had  to  come  before  the  rights  of 
"any  single  person."   Thus,  despite  the  resolutions  of 
international  bodies  and  appeals  from  world  leaders,  the 
release  was  timed  to  make  it  appear  that  it  was  an  internal 
decision  and  not  the  result  of  outside  pressure. 

There  is  a  second  internal  factor  argument.   As 
suggested  above,  SLORC  is  at  the  peak  of  its  power.   It,  no 
doubt,  felt  strong  enough  to  release  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi  under 
conditions  it  can  continue  to  control.   But  its  power  rests 
on  force,  not  willing  compliance  with  authority.   The 
question  of  how  long  this  situation  will  last  had  to  be 
factored  in:  there  is  silent  growing  discontent  in  northern 
Burma  over  the  extent  of  Chinese  penetration  of  the  economy 
and  cultural  influence  in  the  Mandalay  area.   There  also  is 
discontent  in  the  rural  population  over  shortages,  misrule 
and  abuses.   Together  these  suggest  that  SLORC  had  to  make  a 
dramatic  move  inorder  to  keep  these  forces  from  exploding 
and  to  transform  public  antagonism  into  support. 

There  is  probably  an  even  more  compelling  reason  for 
SLORC  to  have  released  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi--the  need  for 
money.   Some  have  argued  that  the  Japanese  tied  the 
resumption  of  aid  and  financial  grants  to  her  release.   They 
point  to  the  fact  that  Japan  reported  her  release  before 
anyone  else,  therefore,  implying  that  there  was  a  linkage 
between  request  and  decision.   Without  significant  financial 
changes,  the  U.S.,  in  particular,  and  other  powerful  nations 
can  block  the  flow  of  funds,  causing  SLORC  to  slowly  drown 
in  debt  while  economic  development  and  progress  sputter  on; 
the  backing  of  small  friendly  nations  and  tourism  will  not 
be  enough  to  overcome  the  problem.   By  releasing  Aung  San 
Suu  Kyi,  SLORC  made  its  boldest  move.   The  Japanese  quickly 
came  forward,  at  the  end  of  the  ASEAN  meeting,  and  announced 
resumption  of  some  aid  and  tied  additional  aid  to  further 
steps  toward  democratization.   Burma  now  awaits  other 
positive  responses. 
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Finally,  there  is  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi's  explanation, 

"I  think  they  had  realized  that  the  time  was  right,  and 
it  does  help  that  I  had  friends  all  over  the  world  who 
were  working  for  my  release ...  People  say  that  it  makes 
no  difference,  that  international  pressure  gets  nowhere 
but  we  don't  live  in  an  isolated  country  anymore... I 
think  that  opinion  of  other  countries,  of  the 
international  community  does  matter.   And  I  don't  think 
anybody  with  any  sense  can  really  ignore  it." 

On  balance,  while  the  military  has  the  weapons  and 
holds  the  nation  prisoner,  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi  has  the  backing 
of  the  people.   After  seven  years,  this  equation  has  not 
changed;  thus,  in  order  to  win  the  voluntary  support  of  the 
people,  the  SLORC  needs  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi's  help;  without 
her,  they  will  never  be  able  to  move  Burma  from  a  garrison 
to  a  political  state. 

3.  WHAT  IS  UNCONDITIONAL  RELEASE  UNDER  SLORC? 

When  SLORC  released  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi,  it  was  reported 
that  her  freedom  was  completely  unconditional.  Since  SLORC 
has  not  defined  "unconditional,"  it  is  well  to  consider  her 
status  since  July  10.  She  is  free  to  leave  her  house,  to 
have  visitors,  talk  to  the  international  press  and  to  speak 
at  the  gate  to  any  and  all  who  assemble.  She  can  leave  the 
country  and  her  immediate  family  can  visit  her.  But  is  she 
free? 

Since  obtaining  her  new  status,  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi  has 
been  exploring  the  limits  of  freedom.   She  hopes  it  means 
freedom  to  talk  with  SLORC.   In  her  first  public  statement, 
she  seized  upon  the  phrase  in  the  release  order  that 
Gen.  Than  Shwe  would  like  her  help  toward  achieving  peace 
and  stability  and  saw  it  as  an  invitation  to  dialogue.   She 
responded  her  readiness  to  enter  into  discussion  on 
establishing  "certain"  principles,  recognizing  "critical 
objectives"  and  "joint  approaches  to  the  ills  besetting  the 
country..."   In  a  statement  reported  in  the  foreign  press, 
she  appealed  to  the  minorities  to  establish  mutual  trust 
with  SLORC, 

"It  is  because  they  (ethnic  minorities)  do  not  have 
confidence  in  the  central  Burmese  government  that  we 
have  all  these  problems... I  feel  that  establishing 
trust  with  the  government,  showing  them  that  we  value 
them  and  understand  their  feelings  would  enable  us  to 
achieve  unity... In  the  end,  if  they  feel  they  can  trust 
us,  I  think  we  can  build  a  strong  union." 

In  these  and  other  statements  she  has  signalled  to 
SLORC  that  she  wants  to  work  with  the  military  rulers  and 
find  peaceful  solutions  which  all  can  accept  and  is  even 
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willing  to  give  SLORC  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.   Will  this 
approach  open  the  Burma  media  to  her  words  and  ideas?   Will 
SLORC  make  any  gesture  that  it  is  willing  to  trust  her  to 
mediate  between  itself  and  the  people? 

Does  freedom  mean  that  she  can  travel  about  the  country 
without  restrictions  and  organize  meetings  with  her 
followers?     So  far,  she  has  only  gone  outside  her  house 
once,  and  that  was  to  participate  in  the  memorial  for  the 
assassination  of  her  father.   So  far  holding  meetings  with 
more  than  four  persons  is  unclear.   She  is  reported  to  have 
seen  more  than  that  number  at  one  time  inside  of  her  house. 
It  seems  that  so  long  as  people  come  unannounced  to  her  gate 
and  she  calls  no  formal  meetings,  numbers  do  not  count.   But 
what  if  she  ventures  out,  can  she  call  and  address  meetings 
of  her  followers?   Will  SLORC  allow  her  to  visit  the 
minority  areas  and  talk  freely  with  the  leaders  who,  until 
recently,  were  at  war  with  the  state  and  now  only  have  the 
most  minimal  agreement  with  the  military.   That  is  unclear. 

What,  if  any,  are  the  limits  of  freedom  of  speech. 
When  she  called  for  foreign  investors  to  wait  and  see  if 
there  are  any  real  changes  in  Burma,  SLORC  responded  by 
saying,  without  mentioning  her  name,  that  her  comments  were 
contrary  to  Buddhist  principles  and  "much  to  the  detriment 
of  the  nation's  interests"   It  went  further  and  said  that 
the  remarks  "ran  counter  to  [her]  usual  rhetoric  of 
forgiveness,  unity  and  cooperation."   A  week  later,  Aung  San 
Suu  Kyi  seemed  to  have  reversed  herself  by  saying 
that,  "There  has  been  a  debate  over  how  far  pressure  and 
constructive  engagement  have  worked .. .when  economics  and 
politics  are  so  closely  linked,  those  who  are  involved 
economically  can  hardly  avoid  being  more  positive  in 
bringing  about  the  necessary  changes." 

Does  this  long-distance  debate  suggest  that  she 
realized  that  there  are  limits  on  how  far  she  can  go  in 
criticizing  a  major  government  policy — the  encouragement  of 
foreign  investment — or  had  she  really  changed  her  view  on 
the  subject? 

Thus  far,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  brief  report  of 
her  visit  to  her  father's  tomb,  reported  on  radio  and  seen 
on  television,  there  has  been  no  word  of  her  release  in  the 
media.   Thus  far,  there  have  been  no  interviews  with  her  by 
the  Burma  press  and  the  means  of  communications,  radio  and 
television,  have  not  been  made  available  to  her.   If  the 
international  press — print,  radio  and  television--could  be 
silenced  inside  of  Burma,  the  people  would  have  no 
information  about  her  status  and  what  she  has  told 
interviewers  and  reporters. 

SLORC  appears  to  be  applying  the  same  rules  to  her  in 
regard  to  freedom  of  speech  as  it  does  to  all  others.   In 
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short,  she  has  no  unconditional  freedom  of  speech,  only 
nominal  free  speech. 

Aung  San  Suu  Kyi  has  made  no  public  protest  about  these 
and  other  serious  limitations  on  her  freedom.   In  indirect 
and  nonconf rontational  ways,  she  seems  to  be  testing  the 
meaning  of  free  speech  as  she  is  testing  other  freedoms 
theoretically  available  to  her. 

Given  the  emphasis  she  has  placed  on  urging  her 
followers  to  remain  united  and  not  give  the  military  cause 
for  worry  that  her  party  will  fracture  and  threaten  the 
stability  it  has  imposed,  and  given  the  cautious  remarks  she 
has  made  about  the  next  steps  she  and  the  people  must  take 
in  order  to  recover  democratic  popular  rule,  she  is  giving 
SLORC  no  grounds  for  returning  her  to  house  arrest  and 
arresting  the  people  who  have  rallied  publicly  to  her  side 
since  July  10. 

What  of  the  freedom  of  outsiders,  especially 
journalists  and  diplomats,  to  see  and  talk  with  her? 
Journalists  flew  in  from  around  the  world  to  interview  and 
report  her  thoughts  with  no  apparent  interference  from  the 
military  rulers.   SLORC  may  not  have  liked  it,  but  the 
Ambassadors  of  Japan  and  Thailand  have  made  public  visits  to 
her  house  to  see  her  and,  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  brought 
a  symbolic  bouquet  of  roses.   But,  when  the  Ambassador  of 
Malaysia  tried  to  organize  an  ASEAN  ambassador's  luncheon 
for  her,  SLORC  said  no.   Apparently,  diplomats  can  visit  her 
in  their  independent  capacity,  but  they  cannot  come  as  a 
group  as  this  might  be  interpreted  as  giving  her  a  kind  of 
diplomatic  recognition;  this,  SLORC  will  not  tolerate.   It 
should  be  remembered  that  much  earlier,  when  ASEAN  asked  the 
Philippine  Foreign  Minister  to  go  on  its  behalf  to  Burma  and 
report  conditions,  SLORC  rejected  the  visit,  saying,  the  FM 
was  welcome  to  come  in  his  independent  capacity,  but  not  as 
a  representative  of  an  organization  of  States.   SLORC  also 
has  not  allowed  the  Special  Rapporteur  of  the  UNHRC  or  the 
representative  of  the  Secretary  General  to  see  her,  even 
though  both  were  specifically  requested  to  do  so  by  mandates 
stemming  from  the  UNHRC  and  UNGA. 

Until  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi  tests  the  limits  further, 
unconditional  freedom  must  mean  partial  at  best,  or  nominal 
at  the  very  least. 

3.  THE  IMPLICATIONS  FOR  U.S.  POLICY  TOWARD  BURMA. 

Two  weeks  after  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi's  release, 
Asst.  Secretary  of  State,  Amb.  Winston  Lord  restated 
U.S.  policy  toward  Burma  in  testimony  before  a  Senate 
subcommittee.   Its  two  objectives  remain  intact: 

1.  real  progress  in  Burma  in  human  rights,  democracy 
and  counternarcotics ; 
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2.  better  relations  with  Burma  will  be  based  on 
progress  in  those  three  areas. 

He  also  repeated,  what  Dep.  Asst.  Secretary  Tom  Hubbard  told 
SLORC  a  year  ago,  that  U.S. -Burma  relations  either  could 
improve  or  worsen,  depending  on  the  degree  of  progress  made 
in  the  three  areas. 

In  the  year  between  the  two  statements,  U.S. -Burma 
relations  seem  to  be  at  the  same  place  as  a  year  ago--no 
better,  no  worse.   There  has  been  no  real  advance  toward 
democracy;  the  national  convention  continues  to  resist,  but 
slowly  does  the  bidding  of  SLORC  in  drafting  the  principles 
for  a  new  constitution.   The  people  have  not  been  asked  to 
approve  the  substitution  of  the  national  convention  for  the 
parliament  and  the  handpicked  delegates  for  the  elected 
representatives.   In  the  meantime,  SLORC  continues  to  rule 
by  decree  under  martial  law,  as  announced  five  years  ago  in 
Decl.  1/90. 

Human  rights  continue  to  be  violated  with  impunity  as 
political  prisoners  remain  in  jail  without  international 
verification  of  their  condition.   Slave  labor  continues  in 
the  building  of  the  railroad,  the  clearing  of  the  land  where 
the  Unocal-Total  pipeline  will  be  laid,  in  serving  the  army 
elsewhere  in  the  country  while  suffering  from  brutality, 
rape  and  murder;  those  who  are  able,  flee  abroad.   This  was 
made  eminently  clear  during  the  Burma  army  campaign  against 
the  Karens  from  December  through  February. 

There  was  a  decline  in  opium  production  this  past  year, 
but  it  did  not  result  from  the  efforts  of  SLORC:  instead, 
adverse  weather  conditions  proved  successful  where  all  else 
failed.   The  U.S.  partially  funded  a  joint  US-UN-SLORC  crop 
survey  and  humanitarian  aid  in  opium  growing  areas,  under 
programs  developed  by  the  UNDP  and  UNDCP  and  approved  by 
SLORC.   With  improved  weather  conditions  predicted  for  this 
growing  season,  there  is  general  belief  that  the  size  of  the 
crop  will  increase,  once  again. 

The  release  of  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi  was  a  major  step 
forward  but,  as  noted  above,  it  is  unclear  how  free  she 
really  is.   With  other  political  prisoners  still  under 
arrest  and  no  movement  by  SLORC  to  start  a  dialogue  with  her 
and  her  colleagues,  the  full  import  of  her  release  is  yet  to 
be  realized. 

Amb.  Lord  said  that  the  U.S.  will  continue  to  tie 
genuine  political  reforms  to  development  assistance  and  will 
not  change  its  policy  of  suspending  direct  assistance, 
opposing  lending  from  international  lending  institutions  and 
its  embargo  on  arms  sales.   In  the  light  of  Aung  San  Suu 
Kyi's  release,  the  U.S.  will  continue  its  dialogue  with 
SLORC.   In  addition,  it  will  solicit  her ' s  views  on  the 
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situation  in  Burma  and  how  the  international  community  can 
help  move  Burma  forward. 

The  U.S.  also  will  give  assistance  to  the  UNDP  and 
UNDCP  because  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi  "has  endorsed  the  development 
and  counternarcot ics  objectives  of  these  organizations." 
Amb.  Lord  said  that,  "we  share  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi's  view  that 
these  and  all  UN  activities  in  Burma  should  contribute  to 
promoting  democracy  in  the  country." 

Finally,  Amb.  Lord  said  that  the  Administration  needs 
time  to  allow  dialogue  to  develop  between  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi 
and  SLORC  and  it  needs  flexibility  in  responding  to  changing 
conditions  in  Burma.  It  opposes  unilateral  trade  and 
investment  sanctions  at  this  time  because  there  is  no 
international  support  for  such  a  move. 

Amb.  Lord  made  a  reasonable  case  for  the 
Administration's  need  for  flexibility  in  pursuing  its  Burma 
policy.   The  release  of  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi  is  important  but, 
by  itself,  it  does  not  signal  real  political  change  in 
Burma.   Thus  far,  there  is  no  evidence  that  her 
"unconditional"  freedom  begins  to  approach  the  world 
standard  enshrined  in  the  Declaration  of  Human  Rights.   It 
also  is  important  to  note  that  after  nearly  two  months, 
there  have  been  no  other  important  prisoner  releases.   There 
is  no  evidence  that  SLORC  intends  to  allow  the  Pyuthu 
Hluttaw  (national  parliament),  which  was  elected  five  years 
ago,  to  be  seated.   There  is  no  evidence  that  the  apparatus 
of  the  police  state,  which  has  existed  since  September  18, 
1988,  is  being  disassembled. 

I  agree  that  the  Administration  should  be  in  a  position 
to  respond,  once  the  local  situation  becomes  clearer.   But, 
U.S. -Burma  relations  should  not  be  seen  as  a  trading 
match--for  each  move  Burma  makes  which  appears  to  lead  to 
popular  democratic  rule,  the  U.S.  will  give  something  in 
return.   Since  1988,  U.S.  administrations  have  followed  a 
single  policy  toward  Burma;  the  Administrations  have  said 
repeatedly  what  they  expect  to  see  occur  in  Burma  and 
Amb.  Lord  restated  that  in  his  last  appearance  before  the 
Senate.   The  U.S.  must  see  real  change  toward  democracy; 
individual  acts  which  gain  world  attention,  but  make  no 
meaningful  change  in  the  political  system  or  relieve  the 
burden  of  oppression  from  the  backs  of  the  people  are  not 
moves  toward  democracy.   When  meaningful  change  occurs,  the 
U.S.  should  react,  but  not  before. 

The  answer  to  change  in  Burma  is  money.   SLORC  has  none 
and  having  given  away  natural  resources  at  bargain-basement 
prices,  having  allowed  the  Chinese  to  establish  a  commanding 
position  through  selling  arms  and  consumer  goods,  acquiring 
property  in  northern  Burma  and  a  dominant  position  over 
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portions  of  the  economy,  it  still  has  none.   Asian  investors 
have  promised  that  tourism  will  bring  money  and  oil 
companies  assure  SLORC  that,  once  gas  begins  to  flow  to 
foreign  purchasers,  money  will  follow.   In  the  meantime,  the 
U.S.  and  other  nations  which  find  SLORC's  rule  abhorrent 
have  a  money  weapon  which  they  have  only  partially  used. 
Blocking  Burma  from  securing  large  loans  from  international 
financial  institutions  has  limited  SLORC  from  revaluing  its 
currency  and  remodeling  its  banking  system  to  enable  the 
nation  to  participate  fully  in  the  world  financial  system. 
It  was  reassuring  to  hear  Amb.  Lord  say, 

"In  the  absence  of  genuine  political  reforms  in  Burma, 
we  do  not  believe  it  is  appropriate  to  resume 
development  assistance,  restore  GSP  benefits  or  resume 
Eximbank  and  OPIC  programs." 

The  U.S.  should  do  more;  the  Congress  and  the  President 
should  call  upon  the  American  business  community  and 
businesses  in  other  democratic  states  to  voluntarily  halt 
their  investments,  grants  and  loans  to  Burma,  until 
democratic  government  is  restored  and  human  rights  are 
recognized.   All  businesses  will  not  comply,  but  many  of  the 
larger  ones  will  respond  if  they  are  convinced  that  it  is  in 
the  national  interest. 

Finally,  we  should  support  the  Administration's  policy 
of  offering  steady  and  clear  support  for  Daw  Aung  San  Suu 
Kyi's  efforts  to  enter  into  dialogue  with  SLORC  on  the 
questions  of  national  reconciliation,  the  restoration  of 
democratic  civilian  government,  the  end  of  human  rights 
abuses,  narcotic  trafficking  and  attacks  on  ethnic  groups. 

Aung  San  Suu  Kyi  is  the  major  figure  in  the  politics  of 
Burma.   She  has  the  support  of  the  people,  she  wants  the 
SLORC  to  realize  that  she  is  nonthreatening  and  that  the 
people  will  be  patient  a  while  longer,  if  real  change  is  in 
sight.   The  Administration  is  right  to  focus  upon  her 
situation,  ideas  and  efforts  and  to  back  them  in  ways  that 
will  not  be  seen  as  directly  interfering  in  internal 
affairs. 

But,  if  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi  is  the  key  to  open  the  locks 
that  SLORC  has  placed  on  the  stockades  that  separate  and 
isolate  the  people  and  keep  them  from  enjoying  the  political 
and  personal  rights  to  which  they  are  entitled,  she  needs 
the  help  of  her  fellow  democrats--leaders  and  members  of  her 
party,  nonpartisan  leaders  and  citizens  and  the  leaders  and 
members  of  the  minorities  who  are  silent  and  unable  to 
freely  communicate  with  her  except  under  very  limited 
circumstances.   The  U.S.  must  do  what  it  can  to  help  these 
people  gain  freedom  to  aid  and  support  her  as  she  and  they 
together  seek  a  transition  from  dictatorship  to  democracy. 
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So  long  as  U.S.  government  actions  remain  flexible  and 
its  policy  toward  Burma  remains  constant,  so  long  as  the 
Congress  remains  seized  with  the  problems  of  Burma  and  ready 
to  act  either  as  a  prod  or  partner  to  the  Administration, 
the  U.S.,  in  my  estimation,  is  generally  on  the  right 
course.   At  the  forthcoming  UN  General  Assembly  meeting,  it 
should  take  a  leading  role  in  trying  to  build  a  strong 
coalition  to  back  its  efforts  and  "turn  up  the  heat"  on 
SLORC  to  return  power  to  the  people. 
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Investment  in  Burma  supports 
bad  human  rights  record 


From  Mr  Kermeih  Roth, 

Sir,  "Magnet  for  business  in 
Burma"  (March  14)  gives  a 
favourable  picture  of  Ihe  pros- 
pects for  companies  Investing 
in  Burma  -  a  country  where 
gross  abuses  of  human  rights 
are  committed  daily  and  with 
impunity. 

Compaoies  considering  SUCb 
a  move  will  either  directly  or 
indirectly  be  supporting  a  mili- 
tary regime  whose  abysmal 
human  rights  record  has  just 
been  condemned  for  the  sijcth 
year  running  at  the  United 
Nations  Human  Rights  Com-- 
mission  in  Geneva. 

You  report  that,  compared 
with  Vietnam,  Burma  ha,a  a 


much  greater  appreciation  of 
company  law  and  the  need  for 
such  laws.  Indeed,  the  Bur- 
mese military  is  very  fond  of 
the  "law",  and  frequently 
refers  to  it  to  justify  the  use  of 
forced  labour  on  infrastruc- 
tural  projects  on  a  massive 
scale  across  the  country. 

Until  the  rule  of  law  truly 
applies  in  Burma,  and  those 
guilty   of   pervasive    human 
ri^ts  abuses  are  investigated 
and  punished.  Human  Rights 
Watch  strongly  opposes  any 
foreign  investment  there. 
Kenneth  Roth. 
Human  Rights  Watch, 
33  Islington  High  Street, 
London  Nl^LH 
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HUMAN  RIGHTS  WATCH 

Exiting  the 
Burma  Road 

For  five  years  now  the  will 
of  the  people  of  Burma,  now 
known  as  Myanmar,  has  been 
thwarted  by  the  country's 
despotic  military.  Even  before 
the  democratic  opposition 
scored  a  landslide  victory  in 
the  1990  election— the  first 
free  multi-party  elections  in 
30  years— its  leader,  Aung 
San  Sui  Kyi,  was  slapped  with 
house  arrest  by  the  junta. 

But  her  plight  and  that  of 
Burma- whose  government 
has  driven  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Burmese,  including 
many  minority  group  mem- 
bers, into  neighlxiring  Ban- 
gladesh and  Thailand- 
caught  the  world's  eye  when 
she  was  awarded  Uie  1991 
Nobel  Peace  Prize. 

Even  so,  the  Burmese  mili- 
tary still  t^irlves,  prospering 
thanks  to  rake-offs  from^rug 
trafficking,  international  sales 
of  natural  resources  and  play- 
ing host  to  many  international 
companies.  Included  among 
these  companies,  alas,  are 
American  firms.  However,  at 
least  three  U.S.  firms  have 
had  enough  and  have  called  it 
quit5  in  Burma. 

The  latest  is  Eddie  Bauer 
Inc.  The  well-known  Seattle 
retailer  of  outdoor  clothing 
said  it  will  stop  using  Burmese 
factories  to  make  its  clothes 
because  of  the  political  cli- 
mate—and growing  world 
opinion  against  trade  with 
Burma.  Two  years  ago,  Levi 
Strauss  &  Co.,  commendably, 
left  Burma,  disgusted  with  the 
repressive  atmosphere.  So  did 
Liz  Claiborne  Inc. 

But  other  U.S.  firms  still  do, 
or  are  currently  negotiating 
to,  conduct  business  there. 
They  should  reflect  on  the 
example  of  Eddie  Bauer,  Levi 
Strauss  and  Liz  Claiborne. 
There  are  belter  places  in 
which  to  improve  the  bottom 
line.  ^ 
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